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To all Chapters of Phi Alpha Theta: 


This is convention year! It is hoped that each and every chap- 
ter will send a delegate to the regular Biennial Convention of our 
Fraternity. The convention will be held in Washington, D. C., 
on December 26 and continue through December 29. Details of 
the convention will be furnished to each chapter by the National 
Secretary-Treasurer on or before November go. Each chapter is 
urged to plan a meeting at that time and elect the official delegate 
as well as to draw up any resolutions which the chapter might 
have in mind. There are some other items that each chapter will 
have to act upon, and these will be included in the directives from 
the National Secretary-Treasurer. 

It is the hope of the National Council that more time may be 
spent than heretofore on scholarly papers presented by the mem- 
bers of Phi Alpha Theta. Plans contemplate the reading of from 
four to six papers. Such a program will necessarily reduce the 
time for details. Reports and resolutions (including those of the 
national officers) should be brief and to the point. 

There will be ample time for the delegates to visit the points 
of historic interest in or near Washington. Two afternoons will 
be devoted to these tours. The American Historical Association 
will be meeting on December 28, 29, and 30, and many of the 
members, no doubt, will want to attend some of its sessions. 

Again, may I express the hope that each chapter will be repre- 
sented at the National Convention. 

A. F. ZIMMERMAN 
National President 
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Epwarp A. WHITE* 


N 1925 Dr. David Starr Jordan, then Chancellor Emeritus 
|- Stanford University, wrote a little book entitled Science 

and Sciosophy. “‘Sciosophy” was a new word coined by Jor- 
dan from the Greek skia, shadow, to denote “shadow of wis- 
dom,” or “organized ignorance.’ “All of which,” as the San 
Francisco Examiner put it, “translated into language that any 
well-read person can understand, makes it clear that the new 
... [word signifies] Applesauce! Banana Oil!’? In the book 
Dr. Jordan observed that “the history of science has been one 
long conflict with venerated ignorance, and in this conflict 
science has always won. Obstructions have been raised by 
men who thought the little they knew of the works and 
ways of the Creator was all that there was to be known. In 
spite of all impediment, science has forced the civilized world 
to acknowledge that . . . ignorance and superstition are 
perilous when used as guides for conduct, and that only the 
truth makes free.’’* In these words Dr. Jordan summarized 
the course of the relationship between science and religion 
in American thought for a generation. He was himself a 
document of the victory of science over religion which he 
described, having participated with his generation in its 
attempt to reconcile the conflict between them. When it 
was asked how science and religion could agree on the terms 
of reconciliation, one of Jordan’s professors, William Herbert 


* The author is assistant professor of history at Stanford University. 

This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, at Rock Island, Illinois, April 24, 1948. 

1 David Starr — Science and Sciosophy (Betterhealthgrams, Popular 
Series No. 2, San Francisco, January, 1926), 3. 

2San Francisco Examiner, July 31, 1925, 1. 

3 Jordan, Science and Sciosophy, 51, 53. 
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Carruth, replied, “Each in his own tongue,” and illustrated 
his proposal in verse: 
A fire-mist and a planet, 
A crystal and a cell, 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, 
And caves where the cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 
And a face turned from the clod,— 
Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it God.4 
The indifference with which Jordan’s generation viewed the 
claims of religion testified to the triumph of the presup- 
positions of science. The legitimate object of human inquiry 
was indifferently God or Evolution, which was the domain 
of science. All else was “sciosophy,” “Banana Oil.” 

It is the purpose of this essay to examine the relationship 
of science and religion as presented in the works of five 
American academics. They are John William Draper, An- 
drew D. White, John Fiske, William James, and John Dewey. 
Jordan’s retirement in the late nineteen twenties from active 
participation in the warfare of science marked almost pre- 
cisely the close of a significant period in American thought. 
Thereafter there was less inclination to celebrate the nup- 
tials of Evolution and God. 

John William Draper’s History of the Conflict of Reli- 
gion and Science, published in 1873, argued that science and 
religion were fundamentally in conflict because religion 
maintained its power through the institutionalized Church, 
whereas science sought to destroy the Church’s pretensions 
to power by demonstrating the human origins of all religious 
institutions. He found the church everywhere opposed to 
free scientific inquiry. Thus in the quest for truth the conflict 
between science and religion implied the opposition of reason 


4 William Herbert Carruth, Each in His Own Tongue and Other Poems 
(New York, 1909), 2. 
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and faith. Roman Catholicism claimed the supremacy of 
faith, science the supremacy of reason. Between these rival 
claims no compromise was possible: ‘Faith must render an 
account of herself to reason,”’ for faith has been associated 
throughout history with fiction and fraud and organized 
impostures and delusions. Draper concluded that in the 
conflict of science and religion Christianity, like Roman 
paganism, would disappear, leaving science alone in posses- 
sion of the field because science “has given us grander 
views of the universe, more awful views of God.’ 

Jordan was a young instructor in biology twenty-two 
years old when Draper’s book was published. A quarter- 
century later, when he had become president of Stanford, 
one of his brothers in the fraternity of University presidents, 
Andrew Dickson White of Cornell, availed himself of the 
research competencies of his professor of medieval history 
and produced his History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom, the work which more than any 
other kept the battle raging for the next generation.® Jordan 
was now forty-six. In 1923, when he was seventy-two, he 
still endorsed White's findings. ““Have you ever read Presi- 
dent White’s ‘Warfare of Science with Theology?’”’ he wrote 
to a correspondent. “You will find it very valuable in show- 
ing science from my point of view.”? Between Draper and 
White American thought had received the full impact of 
the Darwinian sociology. Hence White placed great emphasis 
upon evolution as a factor in the conflict. As he saw it, the 
conflict was between historical epochs, the modern world 
and the middle ages, not between social institutions, and 
he viewed the passage from the medieval to the modern 


5 John William Draper, History of the Conflict between Religion and 
Science (introduction and notes by Robert Arch; London, 1927), 270. 

6 Andrew Dickson White, A History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom (2 vols.; New York, 1897). 

7David Starr Jordan to Scudder Klyce, December 26, 1923, Jordan 
Correspondence, LXXXIII, in Stanford University Library. 
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epoch as accomplished within the processes of the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis. Thus the conflict between science and 
dogmatic theology was itself an instrument of progress, and 
the ultimate meaning of the doctrine of evolution was that 
it provided a basis for the eventual reconciliation of science 
and religion, for both were subject to the inexorable opera- 
tion of its laws. 

While Draper was fighting against the church and White 
against vestigial medievalism, John Fiske, alternately Har- 
vard professor and popular lecturer, happily set to work to 
demonstrate that the hostility of science and religion was 
rather apparent than real, and that a little right thinking 
would resolve it. From the publication of his Outlines of 
Cosmic Philosophy in 1874 through a succession of essays 
and addresses to the more specialized treatises at the turn 
of the century on the problems of God and immortality, Fiske 
attempted to assimilate fundamental Christian assumptions 
to the social Darwinism of his generation.® 

Fiske held that under the harmonizing influence of the 
evolutionary process both science and religion worked to- 
ward the same ends. Indeed, much of the conflict between 
them had arisen, he thought, from an inadequate recognition 
of the fact that science and religion performed different func- 
tions in a common task, functions which, if properly con- 
ceived, involved no conflict whatever. “The business of 
science,” Fiske maintained repeatedly, “is simply to ascertain 
in what manner phenomena co-exist with each other or 
follow each other . . . .”® If there appears to be a conflict it 


8 See John Fiske, Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy: based on the doctrine 
of evolution, with criticisms on the positive philosophy (2 vols.; Boston, c. 
1874); The Unseen World and other essays (Boston, c. 1876); Darwinism 
and Other Essays (Boston, c. 1879); The Idea of God as Affected by Modern 
Knowledge (Boston, 1899); Through Nature to God (Boston, 1900). 

9 Fiske, “Darwinism Verified” (December, 1876), in Darwinism and 


Other Essays, 7. See also The Idea of God as Affected by Modern Knowledge, 
101-102. 
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arises from a failure to recognize that the advance guard 
of scientific knowledge is always involved in a struggle to 
maintain itself against the cruder science of yesterday. 
Fiske’s most significant contribution to the analysis of 
the relationship of science and religion, however, lay in his 
sensitivity to essential Christian concepts which even the 
crucible of social Darwinism could not completely reduce. 
He fully and explicitly embraced the Christian ideal although 
he saw the hiatus between Christian possibilities and Chris- 
tian pretensions, and he rightly struck at the presumption 
of Christian theologians in claiming perfect knowledge or 
complete truth. In a period characterized by the tendency 
of the current idealism to make nature a product of mind, 
and of the popular materialism to make mind a function of 
nature, it is worth noting that Fiske preserved an area of 
independence and freedom for man by disassociating him 
from the phenomena of nature with which he had to deal.!° 
At the turn of the century the reaction against the easy 
accommodation of religious phenomena to the processes of 
natural science had begun. It was most clearly voiced by 
William James, who saw that the current tendency to refer 
science to external nature rather than to mind was respon- 
sible for much of the confusion in the contemporary state 
of religion. For it followed that if all truth inhered somehow 
in external nature, then the truths of religion also must find 
their source and their validity in natural processes. Indeed, 
this was the position at which the generation of Draper, 
White and Fiske, who sought in the doctrine of biological 
evolution the connection between science and religion, had 
arrived. But the easy accommodation of spiritual meaning to 
10“It is not merely that we refuse to attack Christianity because we 
recognize its necessary adaptation to a certain stage of culture,” Fiske wrote, 


“not ry passed by the average minds of the community; it is that we still 


regard Christianity as, in the deepest sense, our own religion.” Outlines of 
Cosmic Philosophy, Il, 502. 
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the processes of evolution was fast losing its hold upon a 
growing circle of men, among whom James counted him- 
self. “I unhesitatingly repudiate the survival theory of reli- 
gion,” he proclaimed in his Gifford lectures, “as being 
founded on an egregious mistake.” How, then, to explain 
the popularity of the nature religion in the later decades of 
the nineteenth century? James answered that the nature reli- 
gion permitted an indulgence of human ego which contra- 
dicted the selflessness of the Christian ideal. This led to a 
religion of “healthy-mindedness,” proclaiming the natural 
goodness of man and denying the existence of evil. Even the 
churches, said James, had for the past fifty years substituted 
the religion of healthy-mindedness for Christianity. James 
rejected the nature religion as an inadequate explanation 
for man’s religious experiences, and as a retreat from a pro- 
founder Christian metaphysics.’ 

Such a retreat from essential Christianity carried in 
James's opinion significant consequences for the relationship 
of science and religion, for it undermined the ground of 
possible reconciliation. Both science and religion, he held, 
depended for their meaning upon the assumption of the 
absolute validity of human personality. But whereas science 
generalizes from human experience to arrive at cosmic ab- 
stractions, religion particularizes private and personal phe- 
nomena, to affirm concrete realities ‘in the completest sense 
of the term.” Thus, “by being religious we establish our- 
selves in possession of ultimate reality at the very points at 
which reality is given us to guard.’ 

This is an argument that there is an area of experience 
into whose essential meaning science can never penetrate. To 

11 William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience: A Study in 
Human Nature (New York, C. 1902) , 490. James “pecmnge the bankruptcy 
of the natural religion in The Will to Believe: and other Essays in Popular 
Philosophy (New York, 1908), 52. 


12 James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, 77 ff. 
13 Jbid., 489, 491-92. 
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this argument, that a world which transcends nature does 
exist, and that it is the proper domain of religious experience, 
James brought as his strongest proof the evidence of tragedy 
and evil. The existence of tragedy continually emphasizes 
the need for a faith profound enough to transcend the crises 
of history, so that ‘“‘where God is, tragedy is only provisional 
and partial, and shipwreck and dissolution are not the 
absolutely final things.’’!* James's assertion of the transcend- 
ent reality of the individual religious experience offered a 
basis for the reconciliation of science and religion more 
profound than that of the social Darwinists. Their nexus 
was human personality itself, which comprehended alike the 
measurements of science and the evaluations of religion, but 
which signed no articles of capitulation with either. 

As James became the leading philosophical spokesman 
for the scientific point of view, Jordan recognized his pre- 
eminence and invited him to Stanford. As late as 1921 he 
endorsed James's system as “an admirable exposition of our 
own notions and ideals.’ In the decade of the twenties, 
however, he accepted the primacy of John Dewey as the 
interpreter of the philosophical presuppositions of science. 
Sensitive as always to a congenial doctrine, Jordan early 
proclaimed his “greater confidence in Dr. Dewey than in 
any other living philosopher.’” Dewey, Jordan asserted, “‘is 
a mental giant, . . . that is his profession. My line is quite 
other, a simple fish-line.”’* Jordan counted on Dewey to 
uphold the claims of science against “sciosophy.” How did 
he do it? 

As Dewey clarified his position in the decade of the 
twenties, first in the Paul Carus lectures in 1925'7 and 

14 Jbid., 507. 

15 David Starr Jordan to Scudder Klyce, December 1, 1921, Jordan 
Correspondence, LXXXIII, in Stanford University Library. 

16 David Starr Jordan to Scudder Klyce, October 6, 1919, December, 27, 
1928, Jordan Correspondence, LXXXIII, in Stanford University Library. 

17 John Dewey, Experience and Nature (New York, c. 1925). 
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later in the Gifford lectures at Edinburgh,’* it became 
apparent that he was departing more and more from the 
principles of William James. For whereas James had acknowl- 
edged the primacy of religion in the realm of supernature 
and of science in the realm of nature, Dewey destroyed the 
distinction between the two realms. The modern mind, 
Dewey believed, had accepted the conclusions of science but 
not its method, a contradiction which appeared as the con- 
flict of science and religion. The central and “unscientific” 
proposition which kept the conflict alive was the claim of 
religion that facts and values were not equally amenable to 
the methods of science. Therefore let us remedy the crisis, 
Dewey said, by extending the philosophy of science into all 
the realms of human experience, especially where religious 
dogma has falsely separated the values men live by from the 
facts that constitute their lives. 

From the standpoint of the supernaturalist Dewey's posi- 
tion clarified the essential presuppositions of science, but it 
did not do justice to the claims of religion. In his Terry 
lectures in 1933'° Dewey limited the sphere of what he called 
“the religious” to its narrowest possible limits, namely the 
unification of self for social action. But this view did not 
satisfy the soul that located the center of its being at a level 
from which even its own involvement in life became the 
object of its moral striving. The critics of Dewey’s naturalism 
held that his answers were too simple to do justice to the 
most profound facts of human experience, notably those 
marked by personal tragedy or social catastrophe. It was 
clear that Dewey’s solution to the conflict of science and 
religion destroyed the supernatural religion. If this was an 
outcome unacceptable to traditional religious thought, it 


18 John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty: a Study of the Relation of 
Knowledge and Action (New York, 1929) . 


19 John Dewey, A Common Faith (New Haven, 1934). 
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was nevertheless thoroughly congenial to the conquest of 
“sciosophy” by science, and Dr. Jordan could pass his declin- 
ing days in the gratifying knowledge that his early confidence 
had not been misplaced. 

At the end of the period there was little agreement regard- 
ing the respective roles of science and religion in American 
life, although it was notable that the conflict had abated some- 
what since the controversy over Darwinism in the age of Fiske 
and James. With Dewey the victory of naturalism over 
supernaturalism seemed complete. But even before the pre- 
tensions of industrialism were rudely shaken by the economic 
collapse of 1929, the assumption that the methods and axioms 
of science were absolute, and especially the claim that indus- 
trialism was good because science was true, was subject to 
searching scrutiny and criticism. It was now suggested, as by 
the critic John Crowe Ransom in God Without Thunder in 
1930,”° that the basic and underlying cause of the economic 
crisis particularly, as of the spiritual weakness of America 
generally, was too much science. Science in Ransom’s view 
was opposed to religion as lust to love: science appropriated, 
conquered, exploited and at length destroyed nature whereas 
religion respected, enjoyed and worshipped it. The secular 
religion which worshipped Christ as a man was clearly related 
in Ransom’s mind to the industrialization of modern life 
which science had created. This was a far cry from the cur- 
rent assertions of the apologists of science, as, for example, 
of Henry Norris Russell, whose Fate and Freedom, written as 
the Terry Lectures at Yale in 1925, reaffirmed the religion 
of healthy-mindedness. Immortality, Russell believed, was 
supported by God’s wish to give men more than they deserved 
or desired; the existence of God was strengthened by the con- 
viction that order and harmony must be real in a truer sense 


20 John Crowe Ransom, God Without Thunder (New York, 1930). 
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than the strife and confusion which characterized the flux of 
things.”? 

The conflict of the twenties was in at least one respect 
notable: it furnished the occasion for the first of the tren- 
chant criticisms of modern society by Reinhold Niebuhr, 
protestantism’s outstanding theologian. The title of Nie- 
buhr’s first book, published in 1927,?? posited the question, 
“Does Civilization Need Religion?” In the course of his 
answer Niebuhr asserted that “The plight of the West... 
[was] due to the complete bankruptcy of religious forces and 
the unchallenged dominion of science . . . . Applied science,” 
he predicted, “has created a civilization which may be as 
destructive of personality for the meagerly endowed multi- 
tudes as the natural poverty of Asia.”*3 Niebuhr charged 
that science threatened to annihilate human personality by 
undermining the plausibility of the personalization of the 
universe, and by creating a type of society in which human 
personality is easily debased. But he denied that science had 
completely destroyed the comforting assurances of religion, 
which, he said, “fails in its task if it does not save men from 
despair as well as from undue pride and complacency.”** The 
ultimate questions remained those of freedom and purpose 
on the one hand and justice on the other. Religion, Niebuhr 
held, is scientifically justified if freedom and purpose are 
found to have a place in the cosmic order. And if men are 
to mitigate the cruelties which arise from the increased power 
that the conquest of nature generates, they must rise to a 
higher level of insight and morality than naturalism, implies. 

Thus the decade of the twenties closed with a vigorous 
challenge to the undisputed sway of scientific presuppositions 


21 Henry Norris Russell, Fate and Freedom (New Haven, 1927) , 167, 79. 

22 Reinhold Niebuhr, Does Civilization Need Religion? A Study in the 
Social Resources and Limitations of Religion in Modern Life (New York, c. 
1927) « 

23 Jbid., 184. 

24 Tbid., 218. 
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in American thought. It is the thesis of this essay that a 
generation of conflict between science and religion had issued 
in a clarification of the place of religion in American life, 
and introduced a notable revival of religious thought. 
Whether the quality of contemporary religious thought is 
adequate to the current crisis is a question of the hour, but 
it may be said that we have left the era when Dr. Jordan 
would describe religion as “sciosophy,” the shadow of wis- 
dom, or “applesauce.” 








John C. Fremont in the Great 
Salt Lake Region 


MM 
Davip E. MILLER * 


ucH of John C. Frémont’s time on his western expedi- 

| V tions was spent in mapping trails comparatively well 
known to mountain men and trappers; hence his- 

torians have given him the title ‘““Pathmarker’’ rather than 
“Pathfinder.” However, his numerous explorations did lead 
him into many unknown regions of the West; he was first 
in many instances. His own native ability and training, cou- 
pled with evident enthusiasm for his exploring tasks, made 
him an outstanding leader whose men followed him faith- 
fully. Of major importance in his career was his marriage 
to Jessie Benton, daughter of one of the Senate’s most ardent 
advocates of western exploration. This union not only gave 
Frémont the very active encouragement of an extremely 
ambitious wife, but also assured his expeditions valuable 
government support. With this backing, his early expeditions 
went into the West well equipped with all necessary instru- 
ments and supplies. Likewise, the nature of his Washington 
contacts insured early publication of his journals upon his 
return to the states. Thus his Report of the Exploring Expe- 
dition to the Rocky Mountains in the Year 1842, and to Ore- 
gon and North California in the Years 1843-'44, published in 
1845, became one of the first authentic publications con- 
cerning the Great American West and supplied valuable 
information to the reading public and especially to the 
thousands of emigrants then on the way or about to embark 


* The author is assistant professor of history at the University of Utah. 
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on migrations of colonization into the Great Basin or to the 
west coast. 

An excellent case-study of Frémont’s activities in the West 
and his contributions to its exploration and ultimate occupa- 
tion is his activity in the Great Salt Lake vicinity. Here he 
was not only ‘““Pathmarker’”’ but scientific explorer and trail 
blazer as well. Although not the first—not even among the 
early explorers—to reach the Great Salt Lake, Frémont did 
inaugurate original explorations and accomplish many things 
of lasting importance; he supplied valuable first-hand in- 
formation so greatly in demand regarding that mysterious 
section of the West. The Great Salt Lake was a barrier to 
trappers, explorers and emigrants. Since it was relatively 
unknown, many rumors and myths had developed concerning 
it: rumors of whirlpools, lake arms to the Pacific, subterran- 
ean outlets, a mighty lake tribe, lake monsters, and the 
abundance of wild life and vegetation on the islands. Such 
accounts had given the lake an almost fabulous reputation. 
Frémont was to help dispel some of these myths and supplant 
them with accurate information. It was only natural that a 
man of Frémont’s character and disposition should have been 
tempted to gain first-hand information concerning this phe- 
nomenal body of water. While en route to Oregon in 1843, 
he therefore directed his course toward the Great Salt Lake. 

The Frémont party made its first approach to the lake 
at the mouth of Bear River, immediately west of the present 
site of Brigham City, September 3, 1843. Here the expedi- 
tion ran afoul of thousands of acres of swampy land where 
that river discharges its waters into the lake. The willows 
and rushes were so high that even a view of the lake proper 
could not be obtained and the captain had to seek a different 
approach. The group did, however, spend the night on the 
low ground at the mouth of the river where Frémont calcu- 
lated the elevation of the water in the swamps—actually lake 
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level—which he found to be 4,200 feet above the Gulf of 
Mexico.! This was the first accurate calculation of the surface 
altitude of Great Salt Lake, and subsequent observations and 
calculations proved it to be correct. Captain B. L. E. Bonne- 
ville had estimated the elevation of the plateau on which the 
lake is located to be one and three-quarters miles above the 
sea—g,240 feet.? This was an error of some 5,000 feet, though 
Bonneville, who never did approach nearer than fifty miles 
to the lake, could hardly have been expected to make accurate 
observations concerning that great body of water. 

While in the Bear River marshes, the Frémont party 
feasted on the wild waterfowl so numerous in the vicinity, 
“rising for the space of a mile round about at the sound of 
a gun, with a noise like distant thunder.’’* First publicized 
by Frémont, the area has always attracted the attention of 
waterfowl enthusiasts. In 1928 approximately 64,000 acres 
of this marshy region was created into the Bear River Migra- 
tory Bird Refuge, one of the largest of its kind in the United 
States. 

Having been thwarted in their attempt to reach the lake 
via Bear River, Frémont and party turned southward to try 
a Weber River approach. Following the base of the Wasatch, 
the expedition camped at the present site of Brigham City 
and passed through the present location of Willard to the 
point of the mountain, then directing their course south- 
westward toward an elevated point (Little Mountain) from 
which they hoped to gain a better view of the lake. At the 
point of the mountain the party came across “ten or twelve” 
hot-water springs which Frémont examined in true scientific 
fashion. The water was found to be “highly impregnated with 


1 John C. Frémont, Report of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains in the Year 1842, and to Oregon and North California in the Years 
1843-’44 (Washington, 1845), 149. 

2 Washington Irving, The Rocky Mountains (Philadelphia, 1837) , I, 130. 

8 Frémont, op. cit., 149. 
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salt” and to have a temperature of 136 degrees. Samples of 
deposits in the springs were taken for future analysis.‘ That 
night, September 5, 1843, camp was pitched on the Weber 
River, a few miles west of the present city of Ogden. 

Early the following morning the company broke camp 
and struck for Little Mountain. Says Frémont:® 


We reached the butte without any difficulty, and ascending to the 
summit, immediately at our feet beheld the object of aur anxious search 
—the waters of the Inland Sea, stretching in still and solitary grandeur 


far beyond the limit of our vision. . . . It was one of the great points of 
the exploration. . . . I am doubtful if the followers of Balboa felt more 
enthusiasm when . .. they saw for the first time the great Western 
ocean. 


Of course, Frémont realized that he was not the first to 
view the great expanse of lake water. Since that body was so 
little known and he had heard so many rumors concerning it, 
it is not unnatural that he should be carried away by his 
emotions for the moment. 

As they gazed at the spectacle before them, enthusiasm 
for the proposed boat trip on the lake mounted rapidly in the 
small group and speculation concerning what they might 
find on the islands ran high. Frémont recorded: 

We fancied that we should find every one of the large islands a 
tangled wilderness of trees and shrubbery, teeming with game of every 
description that the neighboring region afforded, and which the foot of 
a white man or Indian had never violated. . . . We believed that we 
should find clear streams and springs of fresh water.® 

That white men had never been on the islands is probably 
true, at least there is no available record of such visits, but 
Frémont was certainly wrong in asserting that Indians had 
not occupied them. During 1944 the writer brought from 
Frémont Island two metates made from vesicular lava, worn 


4 Jbid., 150. 
5 Ibid., 151. 
6 Jbid., 152. 
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thin by much use. These had been located a few days earlier 
by men digging into what they believed to be an Indian 
grave. Alfred Lambourne, while homesteading Gunnison 
Island during the 1890's, reported the finding of human 
skeletons on that island and on Strong’s Knob.?- Members of 
the U. J. Wenner family found arrowheads on Frémont Island 
while making that lonely place their home during the latter 
half of the 1880’s.8 When Osborne Russell approached the 
lake in 1841 he found that an Indian chief’s son had “just 
returned from the largest island [Antelope Island] a few days 
previous, having passed the winter upon it with his family 
which he had conveyed back and forth on a raft of bulrushes 
about twelve feet square.’® A few years later, April, 1848, 
when the first Mormons explored the same island they found 
three Indians and several Indian ponies.’ 

Charles Preuss, Kit Carson, Baptiste Bernier, and Basil 
Lajeunesse were selected to accompany Frémont on the lake 
expedition, which Frémont called ‘“‘the first ever attempted on 
this interior sea.’ It seems almost incredible that such an 
explorer could have been uninformed concerning the bull- 
boat trip around the lake made by James Clyman, “Black” 
Harris and two others in 1826. Even Bonneville had heard of 
that expedition ten years earlier. 

The most important item to be prepared for the lake trip 
was an “India-Rubber” boat which Frémont describes as 
being eighteen feet long, 


made somewhat in the form of a bark canoe of the northern lakes. The 
sides were formed by two air-tight cylinders eighteen inches in diameter, 


7 Alfred Lambourne, Our Inland Sea (Salt Lake City, 1909) , 121 f. 

8 Kate Wenner Noble, A Great Adventure on Great Salt Lake (unpub- 
lished manuscript) , 3. 

9 Osborne Russell, Journal of a Trapper; or, Nine Years in the Rocky 
Mountains, 1834-1843... . (2d ed.; Boise, 1921) , 122. 

10 Albert Carrington, “Log of the Mud Hen,” in Salt Lake Stake History, 
1847-69 (unpublished manuscript, Archives of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints, n. p.) , entry for April 24, 1848. 
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connected with others forming the bow and stern. To lessen the 
danger from accidents to the boat, these were divided into four different 
compartments, and the interior space was sufficiently large to contain five 
or six persons and considerable baggage. 


This boat was made of waterproof linen with seams 
“pasted in a very insecure manner” making it a very frail 
craft indeed. A bellows was used to inflate the bags. The 
boat had recently been used on Bear River and was in need 
of repairs, prepared cloth and gum being carried for that 
purpose. This work was completed and the boat inflated on 
the evening of September 7. The next morning, while the 
party was floating down Weber River, two cylinders leaked 
so badly that one man was kept busy at the bellows to keep 
the craft afloat. However, progress was made to the mouth 
of the stream. 

On the morning of September g three airtight bags about 
three feet long, and having a capacity of about five gallons 
each, were filled with fresh water. These were placed in the 
boat with the blankets, a sextant, telescope, spyglass, ther- 
mometer and barometer, and the trip to the nearest island 
was begun. After the men had pulled the boat through about 
a mile of shallow water and mud at the mouth of the river, 
they reached water deep enough to float the craft and climbed 
aboard. 

As soon as the boat came to sufficient depth that the bot- 
tom could not be touched with the oars, all the old myths 
concerning whirlpools and currents began to cause uneasiness 
among the five men. When about half way across “two of 
the divisions between cylinders gave way, and it required 
the constant use of the bellows to keep in a sufficient quan- 
tity of air.”!? This condition, together with the great swells and 
whitecaps of the lake, caused great restlessness and anxiety. 


11 Frémont, op. cit., 147. 
12 [bid., 154. 
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To be thrown unexpectedly into the briny waters might easily 
result in death, as Stansbury testified seven years later.” 

After several hours of hard rowing, the party reached the 
island about noon and ascended to the top. From this posi- 
tion, 800 feet above the surface of the lake, Frémont made 
a survey of it and its islands and drew a map which is as 
accurate as could be expected of one drawn from one position 
at the crest of the rocky island.** He searched the shores with 
his telescope for a possible connection with other bodies of 
water, but found none. “The distance was so great that we 
could make out nothing with certainty.” 

Frémont described the island as a barren rock hill “on 
which there is neither water nor trees of any kind.” Sage 
brush was found to be extra large, as high as eight feet; 
prickly pears were common. No animals were found on the 
island. A magpie and a larger bird flew over, “the only living 
things seen during our stay.” His survey showed the island 
to reach eight hundred feet above the water surface and to 
be twelve or thirteen miles in circumference. Contrast these 
discoveries with the luxuriant vegetation, abundance of wild 
life, and springs and streams of clear cold water which the 
explorers had hoped to find. It is no wonder that Frémont 
entered in his report: “In the first disappointment we felt 
from the dissipation of our dreams of the fertile islands, 
I called this Disappointment island.” In 1850 Stansbury saw 
fit to rename the island in honor of Frémont, “who first set 
foot upon its shores.’’?® 

Frémont was so disappointed in what he found that he 
failed to recognize any future value of the island. Stansbury, 
on the other hand, seven years later, made note of the luxuri- 


13 Howard Stansbury, Exploration and Survey of the Valley of the Great 
Salt Lake in Utah (Philadelphia, 1852) , 212. 

14 Frémont, op. cit., facing page 154. 

15 Stansbury, op. cit., 160. 
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ant grass, wild parsnips and sego, and recognized the 
possibility of using the island as a sheep range. He stated: 

Could fresh water be obtained by boring, (and it is worth the 
experiment) a more admirable range than this for sheep 16 and goats 
could not be desired. Being surrounded by deep water, the protection 
from wild beasts is absolute; an object in this country of no small 
importance, where wolves abound in great numbers.!7 

An interesting incident of the island visit was recorded 
by Frémont in his report: “I accidentally left on the summit 
the brass cover of the object end of my spy glass. . . . It will 
furnish matter of speculation to some future traveler.’!* As 
the explorer predicted, it has furnished matter for speculation 
and interest but not in the way Frémont expected. From 
the time of Stansbury, who visited the island in 1850, to that 
of a widely publicized coyote hunt there in 1944, almost 
everyone who has visited the island has made an attempt to 
locate that cap. Hence, the search for the cap, not the finding 
of it, has caused a great deal of interest. Numerous writers 
on Western and Utah history have mentioned the incident 
and reported the cap “‘still unfound.” 

This brass cap was actually found by Jacob Miller during 
the 1860’s when the Miller brothers from Farmington, Utah, 
were using the island as a sheep range. Although Jacob Miller 
died without having left any written record of his discovery, 
Seymour L. Miller, one of the younger boys engaged in the 
business and the only one of them still living (1948) has this 
to say: “Just off the top of this peak Jacob Miller . . . found 
the brass cap of Frémont’s spy glass which had been acciden- 
tally left on the summit.”!® Although Seymour L. Miller 
was not present when the find was made, he states that 


16 The island has been used as a sheep ranch since 1859, when Henry W. 
and Jacob Miller first occupied it for that purpose. Several artesian wells 
have been drilled there. 

17 Ibid., 160. 

18 Frémont, op. cit., 156. 

19 Seymour L. Miller, Experiences on the Great Salt Lake and its Islands 
(sworn statement, 1944; unpublished) , 10. 
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Jacob Miller “scratched Frémont’s name on the spy glass 
cap which he had found and kept it at his home as a sou- 
venir.” He further states that he had often seen and handled 
the cap in question at Jacob’s home and heard the finder 
relate the circumstances of the find. Since its removal from 
the island peak the cap has again been lost, probably in 
1930 when many of Jacob Miller’s belongings were de- 
stroyed by a flood. It is doubtful that the object will ever be 
recovered. 

Another interesting thing to be found on Frémont Island 
that dates back to September 9, 1843, is a cross carved in a 
peculiar rock formation near the summit. Stansbury was the 
first to notice it when he visited the island in 1850 and entered 
the following in his report: “Upon the side of a large and 
singular mass of schistose rock with three large holes worn 
entirely through it by the disintegration of its softer particles, 
we found a cross cut into the stone, apparently with a 
chisel.”’?° 

Speculation concerning the wielder of the chisel who cut 
this crucifix has been about as extensive as the search for 
the lost spy glass cap. Some believe that Catholic priests 
visited the island at an early date; others contend that some 
of the early Mormon visitors carved the cross. A few of Peter 
Skene Ogden’s promoters believe that when his missing jour- 
nal is published it will reveal him as the carver of the cross. 

These theories are entirely unacceptable, for the matter 
is definitely settled by Kit Carson himself, who says: “We 
ascended the mountain and under a shelving rock, cut a large 
cross which is there to this day.”?4 Although the cross is a 
true crucifix it is not known whether it was cut for religious 


purposes or just to pass the time. More recent visitors to the 
20 Stansbury, op. cit., 159. 
21 Christopher Carson, Kit Carson’s Own Story of His Life as dictated to 
Col. and Mrs. D. C. Peters about 1856-57 (Taos, New Mexico, 1926) , 56. 
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island, not having accurate information concerning its his- 
tory, have erroneously painted with white paint the dates 
“1844” and “1944” to indicate the length of time it has 
adorned the island peak. 

From his camp at the base of the island peak Frémont 
calculated the longitude and latitude of the island. The 
camp was found to be located at latitude 41° 10’ 42” with 
longitude 112° 21’ 05” from Greenwich. Needless to say, this 
was the first time such calculations had been made in the 
Great Salt Lake.** 

Having spent one night on the island, “in perfect secur- 
ity for the first time in a long journey,” and having decided 
that it would not be advisable to make a further survey of 
the lake at that time, Frémont and his party returned to the 
mainland through heavy waves that made it impossible to 
take complete soundings. He did, however, note that the lake 
was sixteen feet deep a mile and a half from the island. The 
lake party struck the mainland near Little Mountain. 

Before leaving the island, Frémont had filled one of his 
water bags with lake water which he boiled down, September 
11, after his return to shore. “Roughly evaporated over the 
fire, the five gallons of water yielded fourteen pints of very 
fine-grained and very white salt, of which the whole lake 
may be regarded as a saturated solution.’*? Samples of the 
salt thus obtained were later subjected to analysis and found 
to contain 97.8% chloride of sodium (common salt). Thus 
was added another “first” to Frémont’s career, for the water 
of Great Salt Lake had never before been scientifically 
analyzed. 

Having completed his initial survey of the lake, Frémont 
directed his course northward to Ft. Hall and thence down 
the Snake and Columbia rivers to Vancouver, arriving there 


22 Frémont, op. cit., 156. 
23 Jbid., 157. 
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November 19. From Vancouver the company departed No- 
vember 25, to return via ‘““Tlamath” lake and the east slopes 
of the Sierras. One of the major objectives was to discover 
and explore “the reputed Buenaventura river” often depicted 
on maps of that day as draining either Great Salt Lake or 
Utah Lake into the Pacific Ocean.** Joseph R. Walker, on 
his famous trip to California via Bear River, the north shores 
of Great Salt Lake, and the Humboldt River in 1833, had 
proved that no river flows out of the Great Basin. Yet Fré- 
mont, with Carson as guide, continued to search for that 
mythical stream during the winter of 1843-44 as they made 
their hazardous way southward along the eastern base of the 
Sierra Nevada range. Finally convinced that no such stream 
existed and of the impracticability of continuing his southern 
course, Frémont announced on January 18 his decision to 
cross the mountains to the Sacramento valley. This task was 
accomplished after several days of strenuous labor, and the 
exhausted band arrived at Sutter’s Fort March 8, 1844. 

The following May found Frémont entering the present 
boundaries of Utah on his return to the states. In southern 
Utah (May 12) he was overtaken by Joseph R. Walker, who, 
because of his experience in the vicinity of Great Salt Lake, 
became guide. Following a northerly course, the company 
arrived at Utah Lake May 24. Says Frémont of this lake: 


Its greatest breadth is about 15 miles, stretching far to the north, 
narrowing as it goes, and connecting with the Great Salt lake. This is 
the report, and which I believe to be correct; but it is fresh water, while 
the other is not only salt, but a saturated solution of salt; and here 
is a problem which requires to be solved. 


[We] found ourselves, in May, 1844, on the same sheet of water 
which we had left in September, 1843. The Utah is the southern limb 
of the Great Salt lake; and thus we had seen that remarkable sheet of 
water both at its northern and southern extremity, and were able to fix 
its position at these two points.25 

24 Ibid., 196. 

25 Ibid., 273, 274. 
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Leaving Utah Lake, May 27, the Frémont party directed 
its course eastward through Spanish Fork Canyon and re- 
turned to the States. 

It is rather remarkable that Frémont should consider 
Utah Lake an arm of Great Salt Lake and marvel at its fresh 
waters. This statement in his journal indicates the general 
lack of geographical knowledge of the region. Although trap- 
pers had been in the vicinity since 1824, neither Carson nor 
Walker (the guides) possessed accurate information concern- 
ing it. And misinformation has been perpetrated by more 
recent historians. Allan Nevins, for example, lamented the 
fact that Frémont had not taken time to make a more thor- 
ough investigation, for he would have found, says Nevins, 
“that the Jordan River flows southward out of Great Salt 
Lake, and that a wide belt of land, thirty miles or more across, 
intervenes between Utah Lake and the larger sheet.”?* Al- 
though Nevins corrected this obvious error in a later volume,?* 
other writers of Western history have quoted him in their 
criticism of Frémont’s lack of thoroughness. 

As a matter of fact, it is astonishing that Frémont did not 
calculate the elevation of Utah Lake as he had done that 
of Great Salt Lake. This would have shown Utah Lake to be 
approximately 300 feet above Great Salt Lake, hence, cer- 
tainly, not an arm of that body of water. The following year, 
1845, Frémont reached the Great Salt Lake valley via Provo 
River, Utah Lake, and the Jordan River. Now he learned 
the truth about the relationship between the two bodies of 
water, finding that the Jordan is truly an outlet of Utah Lake, 
flowing northward into Great Salt Lake. 

On his 1845 expedition Frémont established his camp 
where Salt Lake City now stands and spent the better part 
of two weeks exploring the vicinity. At this time he learned 


26 Allan Nevins, Frémont, The West’s Greatest Adventurer (New York, 
1928) , I, 212. 
27 Allan Nevins, Frémont, Pathmarker of the West (New York, 1939) , 184. 
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from the Indians that a man on horseback could reach the 
large island near the south end of the lake by following a 
submerged sand bar. On September 18, accompanied by 
Carson and several others, Frémont made this crossing and 
explored the island. Because of the abundance of antelope, 
several of which were killed by members of the party, he gave 
the island its present name, Antelope Island. This was the 
first visit of white men to that island. Upon his return to 
the mainland Frémont encountered an old Indian who 
claimed ownership of the island and the game on it. He 
presented the expedition with a bill for the antelope taken; 
Frémont paid.”8 

The exploring party then struck westward, intending to 
reach California via a route along the south shores of the 
Great Salt Lake and across the Salt Desert. Although Jedediah 
S. Smith (with two companions) had crossed this desert on 
his return trip from California in 1827, his route had been 
much farther south than the one followed by Frémont in 
1845. Likewise, Joseph R. Walker had crossed the north end 
of the desert in 1833 on his California expedition. Hence, 
in making his desert crossing, Frémont really blazed the trail 
that was to become famous as Hastings Cut-off. 

From their camp in the vicinity of the Jordan River, 
Frémont’s party started westward October 22, passed the 
present location of Garfield and camped at the springs near 
the modern site of Grantsville. From this point they con- 
tinued westward across Skull Valley to the edge of the Salt 
Desert, where they camped to make preparations for the 
crossing. They directed their course toward a high peak, 
some 75 miles distant, which Frémont named Pilot Peak. An 
advance party consisting of Kit Carson (as guide) , Archam- 
beau, Maxwell, and one other unnamed man, was sent ahead 


28 John C. Frémont, Memoirs of My Life (Chicago, 1887) , I, 43. 
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to locate water and light signal fires to guide the main party 
to it. 

No white man had ever attempted such a crossing. In 
fact, Indians in the vicinity warned Frémont that no man had 
ever succeeded in traversing the barren waste. Kit Carson 
and Joseph R. Walker probably knew as much about Ameri- 
can desert country as any other men, but neither had knowl- 
edge of this part of it; neither had been in the immediate 
vicinity before. 

Carson’s advance company set out at night and was fol- 
lowed by Frémont and the main body about 15 hours later. 
Upon his arrival at the base of Pilot Peak, finding a fine 
spring of water, Carson dispatched Archambeau to return to 
the main group and guide them to the spot. Thus Frémont’s 
crossing was made with comparative ease; only a few animals 
were lost. Numerous California pioneers were to spend many 
painful, unhappy hours crossing this desert with wagons 
within a few years of the initial crossing by Frémont. 

Frémont’s explorations did not again bring him into the 
Great Salt Lake vicinity. However, on his three brief visits 
to the region he made several original contributions: he was 
the first white man known to have visited any of the lake 
islands; the first to compute the altitude and geographical 
location of the lake; first to map it accurately; first to analyze 
its waters; first to name any of its islands; first to make official 
soundings of its depth; first to cross the Salt Desert in the 
central part of it to Pilot Peak (which he named), blazing 
what was to become known as Hastings Cut-off. His brief 
survey led to stimulated interest and further exploration of 
the lake and the Great Basin by Stansbury and others. He 
was the first to give accurate information concerning the 
whole lake region. 

At numerous places in his report, Frémont mentions the 
fertile valleys, the possibility of establishing military posts 
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and settlements, the luxuriant grass for stock-raising. One 


example will suffice. In speaking of Cache Valley, says the 
report: 

I can say of it in general terms, that the bottoms of this river [Bear], 
and of some of the creeks which I saw, form a natural resting and re- 
cruiting station for travellers, now and in all time to come. The 
bottoms are extensive; water excellent; timber sufficient; the soil good, 
and well adapted to the grains suited to such an elevated region. A 
military post, and a civilized settlement would be of great value here; 


and cattle and horses would do well where grass and salt so much 
abound.29 


The publication of Frémont’s report in 1845 found the 
Mormon leaders in the midst of their plans to migrate west- 
ward in search of a secure home. His account was studied 
very carefully by Brigham Young and his associates; it was 
their most valuable source of information concerning the val- 
leys of the Great Basin and particularly of the Great Salt Lake 
region. There is no doubt at all but that Frémont’s report 
was a major factor, as he later claimed,®° in the Mormon 
decision to settle in the Salt Lake valley. 


29 Frémont, Report of Exploring Expedition, 160. 
30 Frémont, Memoirs of My Life, 415. 
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The First Experiment in European 
Collective Security 


e/a) 
By Winston B. ‘THoRsON* 


ISTORICAL parallels are never perfect, for each era of 
H itis has its own circumstances and conditions. 

None the less, some striking similarities between 
Europe after the Napoleonic Wars and after the Second 
World War are of both historical and contemporary interest. 
This article seeks to describe and to evaluate this experience 
of Europe in the immediate post-Napoleonic years.* It stresses 


* The author is associate professor of history at Washington State College. 

1 With change of some names and terms, the following acute description 
of Europe after 1815—written a dozen years ago—has amazing application 
today: “. . . a confused, almost chaotic, pattern of conflicting political, moral, 
social, and economic factors. Politically, Russia was the dominant force. . . . 
Complete defeat [of Napoleonic France] increased the power of Russia and 
endangered the stability of the European state system... . / At the same 
time, the rival interests of the Great Powers were thrown into sharper outline 
by their attempts at codperation, ... {however much] some men might 
promote the idea of European solidarity. . . . Even more hostile and dan- 
gerous forces were at work within the fabrics of the states themselves, .. . 
for] the French Revolution, in its broader sense, still moved on and extended 
its influence. . . . The cry for a new order clashed with the desire to return 
to the ways of the past, and the result was the incomparable paradox .. . 
[of] Alexander [autocratic ruler of Russia] . .. referred to as a ‘Jacobin’ 
. . « [with] dreams of a new basis for society.” Edward H. Tatum, The United 
States and Europe 1815-1823 (Berkeley, 1936) , 1-8. 

2 The classic studies in the English language of the Concert of Europe 
after 1815 are those of W. Alison Phillips, The Confederation of Europe; A 
Study of the European Alliance, 1813-1823, as an a eee in the Interna- 
tional Organization of Peace (London, 1914; 2nd ed., 1920) and Charles K. 
Webster, The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1815-1822; Britain and the Euro- 
pean Alliance (London, 1925; 2nd ed., 1934). Each man has written several 
useful shorter accounts. Two recent British studies are Harold Nicolson, The 
Congress of Vienna; A Study in Allied Unity: 1812-1822 (New York, 1946) 
and H. G. Schenk, The Aftermath of the Napoleonic Wars: The Concert of 
Europe—An Experiment (New York, 1947). A part of Andrei A. Lobanov- 
Rostovsky’s new book, Russia and Europe, 1789-1825 (Durham, 1947) , is de- 
voted to this period. For the relations of the United States to the Concert, 
W. P. Cresson, The Holy Alliance (New York, 1922) and Diplomatic Portraits 
(New York, 1923) and Tatum, op. cit. An exhaustive bibliography, rich in 
continental European sources, is found in Alice Hotchkiss, The Concert of 
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the aspects of that time which are of particular significance 
for the present—especially the position of Russia and the 
post-war great power relationships—and it offers a new inter- 
pretation of the place in history which the Concert of Europe 
after 1815 and especially the peace program of the Tsar 
Alexander deserve in the development of the concepts and 
the practices of international organization. It is not based 
primarily upon original research, but rather upon thorough 
study of the extensive secondary materials; the varied opin- 
ions and judgments found in these writings are given con- 
siderable notice. It is motivated by the belief that any 
experience which may provide some perspective for our own 
difficult times is worthy of serious attention and careful 
delineation. 

In 1815 as in 1945, war-weary European peoples had fin- 
ally succeeded through tremendous combined effort in 
smashing the attempt of one nation and one personality to 
dominate the continent. Then, too, there was deep concern 
on the part of some of the war-time leaders to find the means 
of restoring Europe to equilibrium and of safeguarding it 
against new disturbances. Thus there was brought into being 
the Concert of Europe, the first modern experiment in col- 
lective security and the nineteenth century antecedent of the 
United Nations. There were, to be sure, substantial differ- 
ences between the two systems—the Concert of Europe was 
formulated in much less detail with much less elaborate 
machinery; it was entirely political in nature; it was confined 
to the European great powers; it was in essence a personal 
relationship among the chief sovereigns and statesmen of the 
epoch. Yet, fundamentally, the reason for being, the purpose, 
Europe, 1813-1823; Its Evolution and Development as an Experiment in Col- 
lective Action (unpublished doctoral thesis, University of California, 1940) . 
For personality sketches, F. H. Cramer, “Five Profiles from the Congress of 


Vienna” (Talleyrand, Stein, Canning, Alexander I, Metternich) in various 
numbers of Current History, XIV (1948) . 
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and the course of the two ventures in internationalism were 
similar—they were both attempts to replace power politics by 
collective action for the maintenance of peace; they were both 
extensions of a war-time coalition into the period of peace; 
they were both built upon the dubious post-war unity of the 
great powers; they both recognized and proclaimed the con- 
tinuing existence of the national state system; they were both 
uncertain as to the relationship of the smaller states to the 
organization; they were both plagued by a host of complex 
post-war problems; they were both torn by conflicts between 
those who wanted to create a real collective system and those 
who wanted it to serve national and ideological interests; 
and, finally, they were both weakened—and the System of 
1815, destroyed—by the breakdown of the great powers’ 
codperation and the perversion of the original noble purposes. 

The System of 1815, usually miscalled simply “the Holy 
Alliance,” has a bad name in history. It is still viewed gen- 
erally in the light of the nineteenth century British and 
American liberal historians as a conspiracy of reactionary 
rulers against their peoples, a device to keep in check the 
aspirations for constitutional liberty and national independ- 
ence which the French Revolution and Napoleon had brought 
to Europe.* In fact, in its later years, it did become such an 
instrument, when it fell into the hands of Prince Metternich 
of Austria. Metternich had no direct or important réle in 
the formation of the Concert, but he subsequently saw its 
potentialities for his reactionary ends, and he was able to 


3 This view is held especially by the American writers who emphasize the 
connection of the Alliance to the Monroe Doctrine. See, e. g., Vera M. Dean, 
The United States and Russia (Cambridge, 1947) , 6-7; Samuel F. Bemis, The 
Latin American Policy of the United States (New York, 1943), 51; Arthur P. 
Whitaker, The United States and the Independence of Latin America, 1800- 
1830 (Baltimore, 1941) , vii, 205-06. “The fortunes which led the Tsar's Treaty 
of Holy Alliance to become . . . undeservedly . .. a synonym for reaction 
offer an interesting lesson in the workings of historical circumstance.” E. J. 
Knapton, “The Holy Alliance: A Retrospect,” Queen’s Quarterly, XLVIII 
(1941) , 161. 
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mold it to serve them. It is with the first years of promise, 
1815-1818, during which time the high conception of a 
Europe organized for peace motivated the framers of the 
System, that this study is concerned. 

The architects of the Concert of 1815 were two men from 
the opposite ends of Europe, the visionary and paradoxical 
Tsar Alexander I of Russia and the practical and hardheaded 
Viscount Castlereagh, British Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Chief among the victors over Napoleon, the Tsar Alexander, 
while wholly conscious of the interests of Russia, constantly 
emphasized to his fellow monarchs and their ministers the 
wisdom of understanding the new forces which the French 
Revolution had loosed upon Europe and of continuing the 
great war-time coalition as a post-war alliance dedicated to 
the ideal of universal peace.* At the same time, Lord Castle- 
reagh, backed by the prestige of the one power that had never 
bowed to the Corsican, sought a reconstructed and peaceful 
Europe in which Britain’s long-established balance of power 
policies would be supplemented and enhanced by new pro- 
cedures for consultation and settlement of pressing problems 
in conferences among the great powers. Alexander’s idealism 
and conception of a confederated Europe were sometimes 
complementary to and sometimes opposed by Castlereagh’s 
practicality and idea of more limited collective system. But, 
in coéperation or in opposition, the plans of these two men 
were the basis for the bravest attempt at internationalism 
before the twentieth century. 

An exchange of views between St. Petersburg and London 
a decade earlier marked the inception of the grand project 
of 1815 and presaged the later work of the Tsar and Castle- 
reagh. In September, 1804, during the discussions of a new 


4“With all his inconsistency and impracticality, it was the Emperor 
Alexander who was the most truly aware of the spirit awakened by the Revo- 
lution and the only one of the leading statesmen who recognized its value by 
. adapting it to the plan for a new Europe.” Hotchkiss, op. cit., go. 
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Anglo-Russian alliance against France, Alexander personally 
prepared the Instructions for his special envoy Novosiltsev 
which were laid before the British cabinet. They comprised 
a plan for the military defeat of Napoleon, a policy for the 
reconstruction of Europe, and a comprehensive program for 
the guarantee of peace.® Demonstrating acquaintance with 
the theoretical peace projects of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, his understanding of the new liberal forces, 
and his faith in the efficacy of paternalistic enlightened rulers, 
the tsar declared that the Allies must make an effective appeal 


to persuade public opinion that their cause is that of liberty and 
prosperity of all nations. . . . It seems evident that this great aim [of 
general peace] can only be considered as attained when we shall have 
succeeded in reconciling the nations with their governments, and in 
making the latter capable of action tending to the best interests of 
their people. We must also fix the relations of the states among them- 
selves by means of well-defined rules, which it will be in the interest 
of all to accept. Profound examination of these matters and the lessons 
of history will prove that these two results can only be obtained when 
the interior order of all states is based upon free institutions . . . [and] 
the reciprocal relations of the European states . . . [rest upon] a new 
code of the law of nations, which, sanctioned by the greater part of the 
nations of Europe, would without difficulty become the immutable rule 
of the cabinets, while those who should try to infringe it would risk 
bringing upon themselves the forces of the new union.® 


5“Novosiltsev’s Instructions meant a revolution in diplomatic history, 
. .. but internal politics too were to be viewed from a new angle. The 
foundation upon which the Instructions were based was the conviction that 
the main ideas of the French Revolution were sound.” Schenk, op. cit., 27. 
The Instructions embodied “a much more carefully thought out plan for the 
pacification of Europe than finds expression in the somewhat cloudy idealism 
of the later Holy Alliance.” A. G. Dorland, “The Origins of the Holy 
Alliance of 1815,” Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, grd series, 
XXXIII, sec. 2 (1939), 62. The Instructions were “an extremely important 
document, . . . to be found at the base of the concept of the Holy Alliance, 
and they finally appear, expanded and developed, at the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle.” Lobanov-Rostovsky, op. cit., 80-81. 

6 Excerpts from Cresson, Diplomatic Portraits, 46-53, and Phillips, = cit. 
(1920) , 35-38. A reading of the full document shows Alexander's belief in a 
conciliatory policy toward France, his grasp of the concepts of “stategic” and 
“economic” frontiers, his advocacy of grouping the small states of Europe 
into federations, and his desire to safeguard the special interests of the co- 
sponsors, Russia and Britain. 
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In January, 1805, Prime Minister Pitt declared Britain’s 
support of the Tsar’s project, although his language was more 
precise, his objective less broad, his endorsement of a liberal- 
nationalist basis for the post-war settlement wholly lacking, 
and his concern primarily with a permanent guarantee against 
France. He foresaw, however, 

a treaty to which all of the principal Powers of Europe shall be parties, 
by which their respective rights and possessions . . . shall be fixed and 
recognized; and they shall all bind themselves mutually to protect and 
support each other, against any attempt to infringe them. . . . It should 
reéstablish a general and comprehensive system of public law in 
Europe.? 

Finally, the Anglo-Russian treaty of April, 1805, the basic 
alliance in the construction of the ill-starred Third Coalition, 
declared for the two sovereigns the 

most lively interest in the discussion and precise definition of the law 


of nations and in the guarantee of its observance by general consent and 
by the establishment in Europe of a federative system.§ 


The great French military victories at Austerlitz, Jena, 
and Friedland and the humiliation at Tilsit forced the Tsar 
to give an uneasy allegiance for the next five years to the 
very different European system imposed by the conquering 
French emperor. After 1812, when he, his army, and the 
vastness of his land destroyed Napoleon’s Grand Army, the 
Tsar was the inspiration of the coalition that fought the wars 
of liberation and freed Europe in 1814 and 1815 from French 
dominance. Always, in the arduous negotiations which first 
constructed the final alliance and then at Paris and Vienna 
laid down the peace terms, he kept before his allies his con- 
ception of a new European system. However severe the ten- 
sions and however deep the differences on particular decisions 
in the peace discussions, the basic unity of the powers was 


7 Charles K. Webster, British Diplomacy, 1813-1815 (London, 1921) , 393- 
8 Phillips, op. cit., 40. 
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preserved into the period of peace. After Waterloo, the time 
had come for more specific definition. One step was taken 
by Alexander; a second, by Castlereagh. 

The Holy Alliance was presented by the Tsar to his 
brother monarchs, the Emperor of Austria and the King of 
Prussia, during the negotiation of the final peace with France 
and announced by them at a military pageant near Paris on 
September 26, 1815. It is known in history essentially as a dark 
and devious arrangement among ultra-conservative rulers to 
crush out liberal doctrines and to maintain a black reaction. 
Such was not its program nor its purpose at its inception. It 
represented rather the Tsar’s attempt to lay down a moral 
basis for the new diplomatic system that he had advocated 
since 1804, to glorify the unity of Europe as a whole in place 
of the great power dictatorship which had managed the coali- 
tion and dominated the peacemaking, and to reémphasize 
his belief in paternalistic constitutional regimes.® It demon- 
strated, too, the growing amenability of the Tsar to mystical 
and pietistic influences.’° The three sovereigns declared that 
the objective of the pact was “‘to manifest before the whole 
universe their unshakable determination to take as their sole 
guide, both in the administration of their respective states 
and in their political relations with other governments, the 
precepts of religion, namely, the rules of Justice, Christian 
Charity, and Peace;” they would “remain united by the 

9 Alexander had assisted materially in bringing into being the post-war 


constitutional systems in France, Switzerland, Finland, and Poland, the 
latter two under his direct rule. 

10 Influences behind the Holy Alliance were “(1) Philosophical and 
political influences, mainly of French origin. (2) Religious and humani- 
tarian influences, mainly of German and English origin. (3) The influence 
of Mme. de Krudener, who, principally because of her —— qualities, 
has long been assigned a much more important place... than... the 
facts warrant. . . . The first two influences . . . were quite powerful enough 

. to have inspired the Holy Alliance.” Dorland, op. cit., 59. “What was 
new was merely the religious overtone which was given to a political phil- 
osophy held consistently by the Czar throughout his reign—the philosophy 
of a federation of the nations of Europe . . . motivated by law, order, and 
the brotherhood of sovereigns.” Lobanov-Rostovsky, op. cit., 355. 
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bonds of a true and indissoluble fraternity” and would 
“extend a fatherly care and protection” over their subjects, 
considering themselves ‘as members of one and the same 
Christian nation, . . . merely delegated by Providence to 
govern three branches of one family;” other states which 
should “‘avow the sacred principles which have dictated the 
present Act . . . will be received with equal ardor and affec- 
tion into this Holy Alliance.”!! It was the personal and 
military prestige of the Tsar which brought his skeptical 
fellow monarchs to accept this unique document, and subse- 
quently gained the adherence of all the rulers of Europe, 
great and small, except the Ottoman Sultan, who was a Mos- 
lem, the Pope, who would not accept the initiative of a liberal 
and Orthodox prince, and the Prince Regent of Great Britain, 
who could not enter such a monarchical alliance but who did 
indicate his sympathy in a cordial letter to the Tsar. Yet only 
Alexander himself believed that he had committed the powers 
to his ideal of a European peace structure based upon his 
1804 plan. His chief contemporaries treated it privately as a 
“ludicrous contract” (Talleyrand), ‘‘a loud-sounding noth- 
ing” (Metternich), or “a piece of sublime mysticism and 
nonsense” (Castlereagh) .1? 

Lord Castlereagh, with little trust or understanding of 
Alexander’s Alliance, sought a continuation of the wartime 
coalition for a more limited objective. The purpose of the 
Quadruple Alliance, concluded on November 20, 1815, by 
the “Big Four” powers (Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and 

11 Cresson, Holy Alliance, 31. The Vienna archives have revealed the 
text of Alexander's original proposal, which was modified considerably 
before final agreement. It shows that Alexander desired a far more substan- 
tial arrangement, with a common citizenship and a common army for the 
three eastern monarchies. For the full text, Werner Naf, Zur Geschichte der 
Heiligen Allianz (Bern, 1928), 34-38. 

12“The sane motives behind the Tsar’s initiative seemed beyond 
comprehension. The situation was analogous to that which made Rousseau 


write of Saint-Pierre’s Projet: . . . ‘C’est une sorte de folie d’étre sage au 
milieu des fous’.” Schenk, op. cit., 41. 
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Prussia) , as determined by Castlereagh, was to assure full 
compliance by France with the terms of the peace and to 
protect Europe from a renewed French attack. Yet the vital 
Article VI laid down the basis for periodic great power con- 
ferences on general diplomatic problems. It provided: 


In order to consolidate the intimate tie which unites the four sovereigns 
for the happiness of the world, the High Contracting Powers have agreed 


to renew at fixed intervals . . . meetings consecrated to great common 
objects and the examination of such measures as . . . shall be judged 


most salutary for the peace and prosperity of the nations and for the 
maintenance of the peace of Europe.!8 

This plan of “diplomacy by conference” envisaged a domi- 
nant position for the great powers in European afiairs, and 
thus it differed sharply from the Holy Alliance conception 
of a brotherhood of all soverigns and all peoples. But there 
is no doubt that it was a far more practical foundation for 
the post-war peace structure than the Holy Alliance afforded, 
however far it fell short of accomplishing Alexander’s and 
Pitt’s grand design of 1804-1805. Yet, tenuous as the bonds 
were, the basis of the 1815 peace system was the Anglo-Rus- 
sian entente anticipated in those conversations of a decade 
before, and the maintenance and development of the system 
depended upon continuation of close relations between 
London and St. Petersburg. As might have been foreseen, 
however, within a short time the British and Russian—or, 
more accurately, Castlereagh’s and Alexander’s—conceptions 
of the post-war allied codperation were to clash. The result 
was to be the end of the Anglo-Russian entente and conse- 
quently of the great dreams of 1804-1805. 

The over-riding diplomatic enigma of the years 1815-1818 
was Russia, the chief continental power in the defeat of 
Napoleon and in the making of the peace. But many a 
European diplomatist soon regarded Russia as a threat both 


13 Text in Edward Hertslet, The Map of Europe by Treaty, 1 (London, 
1875) » 374- 
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to the settlement defined in the treaties of 1815 and to the 
internal stability of the restored governments. Paradoxically, 
the autocratic Tsar Alexander was deeply suspect as a liberal, 
although by this time, in fact, his youthful enthusiasms had 
been modified by what he saw as revolutionary excesses into a 
monarchical paternalism much more like eighteenth century 
Enlightened Despotism than the principles of 1793. Yet he 
was still the advocate of constitutional governments within 
the nations** and of a universal European federation—dan- 
gerous ideas which to Metternich made Alexander virtually 
a Jacobin. This, taken together with Russia’s great military 
strength and its active diplomacy, appeared to mean a fearful 
combination of radical ideology and aggressive imperialism 
which aimed at Russian hegemony on the continent. While 
Alexander proclaimed his faith in great power codperation 
and his absolute loyalty to the settlement of 1815, and even 
proposed consideration of general disarmament,’> Russian 
intrigues were seen everywhere by nervous diplomats.’ In 
France, the defeated and occupied country, there was fear of 
ever-enlarging Russian influence and even of a possible 
Russo-French alliance, which seemed to be anticipated in the 
Tsar’s success in forcing replacement of M. de Talleyrand by 
the pro-Russian Duc de Richelieu as head of the cabinet, his 
continuing interest in the French constitutional experiment, 

14 Alexander wrote to Castlereagh in March, 1816, “There are countries 
where the attempt is now being obstinately made to revive institutions 
which have perished of old age. The new spirit of the peoples is too little 
consulted.” Phillips, op. cit., 142n. 

15 See Charles K. Webster, “Disarmament Proposals in 1816,” Contem- 
porary Review, CXXII (1922), 621-27. 


16 Fears of Russia were “increased by the — incoherency of Alex- 
ander’s language and policy. . . . He appointed two foreign secretaries who 


accurately represented the contradictory tendencies in his own mind and 
will. The one, Count Nesselrode, was a stiff, unimaginative German conserva- 
tive; the other, Count Capo d'Istria, was a patron of the Greek Hetaira 
Philike, and was hated by Metternich as ‘the coryphaeus of Liberalism’; 
and these ministers, working separately, used flatly contradictory language 
with the impartial approval of their Imperial master.” W. Alison Phillips, 
“Alexander f 


of Russia,” Edinburgh Review, CCXLIII (1926), 54-55. 
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and his readiness to consider liquidation of the occupation. 
In Spain there was rumor of Russian patronage of the restored 
Bourbon king, and of plans for a marriage contract between 
the two courts and for the cession of Minorca to Russia in 
return for aid in restoring Spain’s rule in the American 
colonies.’ In Italy there were reports of Russian agents sup- 
porting the underground liberal organizations and at the same 
time working at the petty courts to undermine the influence 
of Austria. In Germany there was belief that the Tsar encour- 
aged the princes of the secondary states, such as Wiirttemberg 
and Baden, both in their liberalism and in their challenge to 
the predominance of Austria and Prussia in the new German 
Confederation. In Turkey there was expectation that Rus- 
sian pressure would be exercised to obtain long-sought 
concessions in the Balkans, at the Dardanelles, and on the 
Asiatic frontiers. And there was apprehension that Russian 
interest in Spain, Naples, and the Balearics, alleged intrigues 
in the Ionian islands, and demands for effective action against 
the Barbary pirates indicated Russian intent to establish its 
fleets in the Mediterranean."* 

17Few of these areas of Russian activity have had the careful study 
given this one by W. S. Robertson in “Russia and the Emancipation of 
Spanish America,” Hispanic-American Historical Review, XXI (1941), 196- 
221. Robertson holds that for the years 1815-1818 Alexander demanded 
Spain’s grant to the colonies of constitutions adaptable “to varying condi- 
tions in the different administrative divisions” as “an act of reconciliation;” 
quoting Capo d'Istria, he says that Alexander believed no settlement in 
Spanish-America could be effected “as long as the fortunes of the colonies 
were subject to the mediaeval methods of Cadiz and Madrid and... to 
the commercial activities of the merchants of London” (p. 202). 

18 Russian writers see this picture quite differently. The Grand Duke 
Nicholas Mikhailovitch, in his Le Tsar Alexander ler (Paris, 1931) , criticizes 
Alexander for an idealistic internationalism, while Britain and Austria, 
jealous of Russia’s great power and prestige, worked to keep France and Spain 
in permanent subservience; to hold Holland and Portugal under British, and 
Italy under Austrian control; to organize the German Confederation to oppose 
Russia; and to intervene in Russia’s relations with the northern states, Tur- 
key, and Persia—all under the guise of coéperation within the Quadruple 
Alliance (p. 229). Lobanov-Rostovsky notes that Alexander was “bitterly 
criticized in Russia for sacrificing the interests of Russia == on occasion 


to the wider concept of peace and the maintenance of order in Europe.” 
Op. cit., 427. 
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The seeming inconsistencies of Russian policy make its 
analysis difficult and absolutely definitive judgment on it 
impossible, but there is strong reason to believe that the alarm 
felt in other capitals was exaggerated. One piece of evidence 
is found in an entirely private communication of early 1818 
in which a Russian minister quoted the Tsar’s own re-state- 
ment of his international point of view to the Russian 
representative in Paris: 

I desire the prosperity of the French Monarchy . . . not for myself, nor 
for Russia, but in the interest of the entire universe. . . . All the Powers 
. . - Should codperate to this end, at the same time respecting the 
plighted faith of treaties. . . . [I do not aim at] winning to our side 
the support of French diplomacy. . . . In adopting such a line, we 
should be drawn in spite of ourselves into a by-road. Instead of . . . 
maintaining concord and union between the Great Powers, our efforts 
would become devoted to a line of conduct entirely selfish. . . . We 
should inevitably be driven to aim at Power in order to make the other 
chancelleries dance to our time. We should begin by thinking that all 
this was to preserve Europe in the way of Peace. But where would such 
a path lead us?19 

Another basis for judging the true nature of Russian 
policy is found in the view of Lord Castlereagh, who coun- 
tered the alarms of Metternich, who went so far as to propose 
in 1817 a “precautionary” alliance of the other powers 
against Russia. Castlereagh was fully aware of Russia’s 
strength and potential, but he saw as the primary considera- 
tion the maintenance of the post-war great power coéperation, 
which in turn depended upon Anglo-Russian collaboration. 
He publicly defended the Holy Alliance before Parliament, 
and he repeatedly expressed his confidence in the Tsar’s good 
faith.2?° He understood that Metternich’s fears were by no 
means derived wholly from an impartial and objective desire 


19 Cresson, op. cit., 70-71. 

20 Webster puts this well: “Whatever doubts might be” in Castlereagh’s 
mind about Alexander's policies, “there need be none as to the proper policy 
to pursue towards him. . . . Let the Emperor think, he said, in effect, that 
he is the guardian of the peace of Europe and he will continue to be so,” 
Foreign Policy of Castlereagh (1925) , 104. 
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to serve general European interests, and he believed that a 
fair and patient policy toward Russia was the only means of 
obtaining the stability that Europe so desperately needed 
after a quarter century of warfare. It was Castlereagh who 
kept the Alliance together during these critical years. ‘Two 
of Castlereagh’s dispatches in 1816 show the strength of his 
determination to maintain great power unity. The first, to 
his minister at Naples, admonished him 


to watch with all due attention whatever Russian agents may be about, 
[but] . . . do not suffer yourself to be drawn either by the Court of 
Naples or yet by the Court of Vienna into a premature attitude of 
suspicion much less of hostility of the Russian agents in Italy. It is of 
the utmost importance to keep down, as far and as long as possible, 
those local cabals, which may shake the main Alliance, yet indispensable 
to the safety of Europe. . . . That such a settlement is the object of 
Russia, as well as of the other Allied Courts, we have no reason to doubt. 
. . . We ought not to be too susceptible in our minor relations to the 
hazard of the great machine of European safety, which, if it does not 
consist of the four Powers, is shaken to its foundation. 


The other, a circular to all British representatives abroad, 
declared 


As the difficulty of combining these great Powers in one common system 
of policy was, perhaps, the main cause why Europe was so long desolated 
by revolutionary violence, it is the more important, now that it has 
been once happily effected . . . to cherish that union. . . . To effectu- 
ate this, it ought to be the study of every public servant abroad, more 
especially among the Greater States, . . . to discourage that spirit of 
petty intrigue and perpetual propagation of alarm, upon slight evidence 
and ancient jealousies, which too frequently disgrace the diplomatic 
profession, and [are] the means of disturbing rather than preserving 


harmony.?! 

A third measure of the Tsar’s policy is found in his con- 
tinuing loyalty to the ideal of a new international system. In 
fact, the supreme effort under the program enunciated in 
_ #1Excerpts from ibid., 66, 409-12. “Castlereagh . . . [saw] that the Rus- 
sian menace was partly an invention of Metternich’s, partly a bogey raised 
by the professional diplomatist, and partly a gigantic bluff on the part of 


Russia itself.” Nicolson, op. cit., 254. Lobanov-Rostovsky presents a much 
less favorable account of Castlereagh’s policies. Op. cit., 341-50, 372-74, 390. 
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1804 was made in the year 1818, when Alexander pressed 
upon his Allies at the first of the projected congresses a com- 
bination of Castlereagh’s ‘“‘diplomacy by conference” and 
his own Holy Alliance to create a confederated Europe. 

The Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle*? (September-Novem- 
ber, 1818) was attended personally by the Tsar, Francis I of 
Austria, Frederick William III of Prussia, and the foremost 
diplomats of the time—Castlereagh and Wellington of Britain, 
Capo d’Istria and Nesselrode of Russia, Metternich of Aus- 
tria, Hardenberg of Prussia, and Richelieu of France. The 
Conference supposedly was called for the one purpose of re- 
viewing the relations of the four powers with France, which 
country had apparently attained internal stability and had 
met the installments on the indemnity.** In fact, the Con- 
gress was to be concerned as well with other matters, some of 
great significance. 

The conferees agreed quickly concerning France: the al- 
lied armies should be withdrawn in return for guarantees by 
the banking houses of Hope and Baring for the payment of the 
remainder of the war indemnity.*4 Extended debate followed 
on the French request for admission at once to the Alliance. 
The inconsistency of bringing France into an alliance orig- 
inally drawn to secure Europe against the threat of renewed 
French aggression was resolved by Castlereagh’s ingenious 
suggestion to retain intact the Quadruple Alliance in its 

22 The Tsar would have preferred Basel, Switzerland, for the Conference, 
but Metternich feared its liberal atmosphere and designated Aix, in the Prus- 


sian Rhineland, the ancient capital of the Holy Roman Empire and a visible 
symbol of the monarchical ideal. Algernon Cecil, Metternich (London, 
1933) » 157. 

995053 feames had been supervised since 1815 by an Ambassadorial Commit- 
tee of the four powers in Paris, which, as the chief continuing agency of 
the war alliance, had dealt with other matters as well. Considerable friction 
had arisen between Pozzo di Borgia, the Russian member, and the Duke of 
Wellington, the Allied commander-in-chief in France, when the latter refused 
to be controlled by the Committee. Webster, The European Alliance, 1815- 
1825 (Calcutta, 1929) , 25-29. 

24 Convention of October g, 1818. Hertslet, op. cit., 557-60. 
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original aims, but to allow France to accede to Article VI of 
the treaty of November 20, 1815, and to participate in delib- 
erations of the Powers under its provisions. Under this 
arrangement, France was officially received into the Concert.” 

The Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle considered during its 
sessions practically all of the outstanding problems of Euro- 
pean diplomacy, demonstrating the great value of the Con- 
cert’s machinery for peaceful discussion—something wholly 
unknown to European diplomacy before that time. The 
great powers assured the smaller states that they were not 
arrogating sovereign rights over the whole of Europe, but 
their authority, backed by their concerted prestige and power, 
was virtually supreme. The question of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can colonies, which had declared their independence during 
the Napoleonic Wars, was discussed at length and the possi- 
bilities of great power mediation between Spain and the 
colonies were explored, but no decision was reached.”* The 
protest of Denmark that Sweden had failed to carry out the 
financial obligation of the 1814 Treaty of Kiel was supported, 
and, by pressure at Stockholm, full execution of the treaty 
was obtained. The rival claims of the Bavarian and Hochberg 
lines to the succession in Baden were referred back to the 
Diet of the German Confederation with a recommendation in 
favor of the Hochberg house. The German Jews were con- 
firmed in various minority rights guaranteed them at Vienna 
in 1815. A request of the Elector of Hesse to change his now 
extinct title to that of king was turned down. Britain's 


25 Notes of November 4 and 12, 1818. Jbid., 564-68. 

26A Russian Conference memorandum on the relation of the United 
States to Spanish-America is of interest: “The popular party in America .. . 
reveal[s its} ambition to make the American Continent one Grand Confeder- 
ated Republic. . . . [At present, the United States] does not offer a menace 
to Europe. This would not continue to be the case should a large portion of 
South America adopt its institutions. A whole republican world, young, 
ardent and enriched by the production of every climate, will then set itself 
up in opposition to old monarchical Europe, overpopulated and shaken by 
thirty years of revolution. . . . The consequences of all this might be incal- 
culable.” Cresson, op. cit., 79-80. 
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ancient requirement of salutes by other nations’ vessels in 
the Channel was declared anachronistic. A petition of the 
people of Monaco against their prince was considered. Letters 
from the mother and brother of Napoleon asking for his 
release from St. Helena were refused; instead, British reports 
on Napoleon’s imprisonment were approved. Robert Owen’s 
plea that the governments fix a uniform working day for the 
industrial workers of Europe was dismissed as quixotic. Cer- 
tain rules governing diplomatic practices and procedures 
were sanctioned. The question of the means for suppressing 
the African slave trade and for stopping the depredations of 
the Barbary pirates was debated. The Tsar proposed estab- 
lishment of a multipartite board of control on the west coast 
of Africa supported by an international fleet to deal with the 
illicit trade, and formation of a similar international squadron 
in the Mediterranean to strike against the corsairs. Britain, 
whose flag was respected by the pirates, fearing that its suprem- 
acy on the seas would be challenged by such international 
naval activity and Russian penetration into the Mediterran- 
ean, refused to consider these plans. Instead, Britain’s proposal 
for curbing the slave trade was the institution of a universal 
right of search of merchant vessels on the high seas. The 
other powers, unwilling to enhance British sea power further 
by grant of the privilege, would not assent.?? 

The chief importance of the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
however, was in the Tsar’s attempt to bring the powers into 
the closer union that he was constantly seeking. Early in 1818, 
the Tsar had indicated to his three allies that their diplomatic 
coéperation must conform to “the progress of events, so that 
it may develop into a great confederation of all the states.’’*8 


27 “‘These matters may sound trivial, but they were not a bad record for 
the first international Conference of its kind. . . . Never again in the course 
of the nineteenth century did the diplomatic machine function so smoothly.” 
Webster, Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 172. 

28 Cresson, op. cit., 69. 
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Then in the discussions preliminary to the Conference, the 
Tsar had wanted a meeting to which would be invited repre- 
sentatives not only of the four powers but, as at Vienna in 
1815, of the lesser states as well.*® Such a meeting, Alexander 
had believed, would further sanction his general Holy Alli- 
ance and would make more possible realization of his ambi- 
tious program for extension of the Concert. The other three, 
however, had flatly refused, for they feared that admission of 
the lesser states would let in Russia’s satellites and thus give 
the Tsar practical direction of the Conference. Alexander at 
length had acquiesced as the price of holding the meeting at 
all, but his allies knew that he would raise at Aix-la-Chapelle 
the whole question of the scope and nature of the Concert. 
When the Tsar’s proposal was finally laid before them, 
they found it nothing less than a plan for a confederated 
Europe under the directorship of the great powers. With 
great fervency and conviction, but in his usual abstract and 
grandiose manner, Alexander sought “to provide the trans- 
parent soul of the Holy Alliance with a body.’’*® He called 
for a universal alliance under great power sponsorship of all 
the signatories of the Treaty of Vienna, in which the territory, 
the sovereignty, and the internal security of each would be 
guaranteed, such guarantee to be implemented if necessary 
by a European army directed by an allied general staff. Peace 
would be secured by the impossibility of any nation’s break- 
ing it, for the combined strength of the Alliance would be 
turned against an aggressor. Such far-reaching guarantees, 


29 The Tsar had since 1815 hoped that the United States would ahere to 
the Holy Alliance. There was in the United States considerable sympathy 
for Alexander, his liberalism, and his peace project. The Massachusetts Peace 
Society actually corresponded with the Tsar in 1817, hailing the Holy Alliance 
as “the operations of an overruling Providence,” and finding “little reason” 
for suspicions of “intrigue and insincerity” on Alexander’s part. Benjamin P. 
Thomas, Russo-American Relations 1815-1867 (Baltimore, 1930) , 27-29. Alex- 
ander would have liked to have had United States representatives present at 
Aix for the discussion of Spanish-America. Cresson, op. cit., 59-64, 84-95. 

30 This is a phrase of Frederick von Gentz, Secretary of the Conference. 
Phillips, Confederation of Europe, 149. 
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he claimed, were necessary to secure the conditions of peace 
and stability both among the nations and within each nation; 
only in such an atmosphere was it possible for the separate 
governments to become constitutional regimes with essential 
liberties for the peoples. 

The words and spirit of the Tsar’s project were basic- 
ally similar to his 1804 proposals at London and his original 
plan for the Holy Alliance.*! The ends sought were the same 
—peace through international organization and internal order 
through paternalistic constitutional governments—both essen- 
tial in his view to the welfare of the European peoples. The 
“single objective” of the Alliance, he declared, was ‘“‘main- 
tenance of peace, independence of nations, and real progress 
of mankind toward true civilization.” The style and intensity 
of the document make it difficult to accept the traditional 
judgment that the Tsar was proposing here a blind under- 
writing of “legitimate” governments and the territorial status 
quo established after 1815.9? He was rather groping for a 
practical foundation upon which to build his system of peace, 
in his belief that a confederated Europe required a basic broad 
conformity among the nations in political and social institu- 
tions. His document was, in fact, filled with liberal senti- 
ments: ‘““The bondage of men and of classes throughout all 
history has always diminished in the face of social improve- 
ment (a proportion du perfectionnement de la vie sociale) ;” 
a Europe federated for peace and order would favor “the 
progressive development of social institutions,” and “popular 
liberties wisely regulated would arise without effort from the 
state of things;” the end result would be “to make of the 


31 See above, pp. 33, 35-36, and notes 5 and 11. 

82 It is the guarantee of governments that British writers have found so 
impossible in the Tsar’s proposal. E. g., “This sinister project . . . would 
have secured the peace of Europe at the price of constitutional liberty and 
national independence.” E. Lipson, Europe in the Nineteenth Century (Lon- 
don, 1921) , 221. 
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Rights of Man the effective and powerful safeguard of the 
peace of the world.’’%8 

Reaction to the proposal varied. The other continental 
powers were not averse to it, mainly because their leaders 
believed it would serve their national interests. The Prussians 
welcomed a general guarantee of the Vienna status quo as 
protection for their Rhineland territories, in which they felt 
none too secure, while Metternich saw this as a great oppor- 
tunity to lay the groundwork for improved relations with the 
Tsar and even possibly to turn the Tsar’s project into “a 
mighty conservative force” to serve very different ends from 
those the Tsar contemplated. 

Castlereagh, for Britain, opposed the Tsar’s plan unre- 
servedly, although he did not question Alexander's good 
faith.** His chief reason for opposition was a clear under- 
standing of how rapidly the British cabinet—led by George 
Canning—and the British public were retreating into post- 
war isolation and of how skeptically they would regard a 
deeper involvement on the continent and a guarantee of the 
territorial and political status quo; he feared that continua- 
tion of his system of ‘‘diplomacy by conference’”’ would be 
rendered impossible by combining it with such a program. 
Also, he appeared to believe honestly that admission of the 
smaller states into the Alliance would lead to intrigue and 
balancing, and he rebelled against the idea of an interna- 
tional police force in which the army of Russia, the most 
powerful military state, would play the major réle. Perhaps 
he thought he saw now that of which Metternich had so often 
warned—the phantom of Russian continental hegemony. At 
any rate, these considerations outweighed his desire for a 


83““Mémoire confidentiel du cabinet de Russie,” September 26 (October 
8), 1818. Supplementary Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of the 
Duke of Wellington, XII (London, 1865) , 742-51. 
_ 84Castlereagh wrote to London, “It is impossible to doubt the Emperor's 
sincerity in his views . . . or hypocrisy certainly assumes a more abominable 
garb than she ever yet was clothed in.” Phillips, op. cit., 164. 
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conciliatory and patient policy toward Russia. This step he 
could not or would not take, even to maintain the tenuous 
Anglo-Russian entente. It was a fateful decision. 

To the Tsar personally, Castlereagh pleaded the impossi- 
bility of securing cabinet and parliamentary approval for an 
extension of British ties with the continent. At the council 
table, he attacked the Tsar’s plan in a classic statement. He 
called a universal alliance for the maintenance of peace a 
matter of “speculation and hope,” but he doubted the possi- 
bility of realizing it. He ridiculed the ideas of both territorial 
and political guarantees. The treaties of 1814-1815, he said, 
were either territorial settlements, carrying no obligation for 
the signatories to insure their observance, or alliance arrange- 
ments for the defeat of France and the prevention of new 
French aggression, contemplating no right of intervention 
in the affairs of other states. Such a right of intervention, he 
claimed, implied existence of a universal government enforc- 
ing peace and justice among all peoples; until such a system 
was realized, a general, unqualified guarantee was impossible. 
Ironically, he declared, while “the benign principles [of the 
Holy Alliance] may be considered as constituting the Euro- 
pean system in the matter of political conscience, it would, 
however, be derogatory to this solemn act of the sovereigns to 
mix its discussion with ordinary diplomatic obligations.” 
Britain supported the program of great power conferences 
for codperative discussion and action on diplomatic problems, 
but beyond that Britain could not go. 

This opposition made impossible, of course, attainment 
of the Tsar’s project, and he had to accept in its stead a 
high-sounding but entirely innocuous final declaration*® 


35 Webster, op. cit., 150-59. 

36 Before the end of the Conference, Prussia, anxious over the Rhineland, 
revived discussion of a general territorial guarantee, with an Allied “army of 
observation” at Brussels. Castlereagh marshaled his arguments again, mini- 
mized the Prussian fears, noted the danger of inciting France, and succeeded 
in getting the proposal dropped. 
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which was dispatched by the five powers to all the countries 
at the conclusion of the Conference. It asserted that 


the intimate union established among the monarchs... offers to 
Europe the most sacred pledge of future tranquillity. The object of the 
union is . . . the maintenance of peace, and the guarantee of those 
transactions on which the peace was founded and consolidated. The 
sovereigns . . . [promise] the strictest observance of the principles of 
the law of nations: principles, which . . . can alone effectually guar- 
antee the independence of each Government, and the stability of the 
general association. . . . The sovereigns . . . [will] give to the world 
an example of justice, of concord, and of moderation.37 


The Tsar, upon leaving Aix-la-Chapelle, optimistically 
declared that the Conference had 


beyond the power of any denial added to the progress of the European 
system. . . . The Grand Alliance has gained in two ways: First, a fresh 
proof has been given of its solidarity, and, secondly, new rules of con- 
duct applicable to the future have been deduced, ensuring the main- 
tenance of peace and union between the Allied Powers.38 


In fact, Aix-la-Chapelle marked simultaneously the high 
point in the great power collaboration and the first long step 
in its disintegration. The British refusal to consider the 
Tsar’s plan for a confederated Europe, no matter how genu- 
ine or how logical the reasons behind it, was the decisive act 


37 Excerpt from Hertslet, op. cit., 573-74. Compare the slightly less flam- 
boyant Kellogg-Briand pact for the renunciation of war (1928). 

38 Excerpt from Cresson, op. cit., 83. In fact, the Tsar was much less 
sanguine. The St. Petersburg archives revealed an unpublished treaty pro- 
= by the Tsar to the continental powers and the Netherlands on Novem- 

r 23, 1818. It declared that the action at Aix “leaves much to be desired” 
and that a “more positive” agreement was necessary. The new proposal 
(Cresson, op. cit., 133-34, 75n.) called for a general territorial guarantee. 
Textual excerpts: “They mutually guarantee the respective territories as fixed 
by these treaties . . . and [declare] an intention not to attempt to expand 
the same, unless with the approval of the Alliance or in the case of voluntary 
agreements, .. . and promise to make common cause against any state seek- 
ing to trouble the general peace.” It was hoped that His Britannic Majesty's 
government would use “its good offices to obtain the results desired if neces- 
sary without requiring its active codperation or full adhesion.” No mention 
was made of a guarantee of interval queen, Cresson says there is no 
evidence that the document was ever formally discussed. (On the territorial 
guarantee, compare Article X of the League of Nations Covenant and Article 
Il, sections 3-6, of the United Nations Charter.) 
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in the failure of the post-Napoleonic Concert.*® To be sure, 
Britain remained technically within the Alliance for several 
years and the formal congresses did not end until 1822, but 
the influence of Britain and Castlereagh over the continental 
leaders and on continental problems rapidly lessened. The 
beneficiary of the British defection was Prince Metternich. It 
now became abundantly clear that the danger to Europe came 
not nearly so much from Russian ambitions and ideas, but 
from the ultra-reactionary Austrian Chancellor who, after 
confusing the European leaders and peoples since 1815 with 
alarms about Russia, acted now to turn the breakdown of the 
Anglo-Russian entente to his advantage, to bind the disillu- 
sioned Tsar to him, and to use the machinery of such great 
hopes for quite different purposes. Metternich now became 
the leading figure in the Concert, while he perverted it from 
its original raison d’étre into an engine of reaction to assert 
a vicious doctrine of great power intervention against those 
peoples who threatened to disturb the sacred status quo,*® to 
crush out liberal movements in Italy and in Spain in the early 
1820's, to contemplate action even in the western hemisphere 
to regain Spain’s lost colonies, and ultimately to drive Britain 
and later France completely out of the Concert and to effect 
the split between the eastern monarchical and the western 
liberal powers that prevailed until the close of the century. 


89 Of the British writers, Nicolson alone emphasizes the significance of 
Castlereagh’s rejection: The “ultimate effect was to convince the other three 
partners to the Quadruple Alliance that it would be a mistake in future 
to count upon any unconditional codperation on the part of Great Britain. 

From that moment, in effect, the Grand Alliance and the conference 
system were doomed.” Op. cit., 264. 

40 The Troppau Protocol of November, 1820, signed by Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, stated: “States which have undergone a change of Government, 
due to revolution, the results of which threaten other states, ipso facto cease 
to be members of the European Alliance. . . . If, owing to such alterations, 
immediate danger threatens other states, the Powers bind themselves, by 

eaceful means, or if need be by arms, to bring back the guilty state into the 

som of the Great Alliance.” Phillips, op. cit., 208-09. Harold W. V. Tem- 
perley terms this combination of the eastern monarchies the Neo-Holy Alli- 
ance, something quite distinct from the Tsar’s Alliance of 1815. The Foreign 
Policy of Canning, 1822-1827 (London, 1925) , 16-17. 
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The tragic figure of these years was the Tsar Alexander. 
After Aix-la-Chapelle, he fell completely under Metternich’s 
influence and became a reactionary and an obscurantist, who, 
while still employing fine phrases about international co- 
operation, acquiesced in the destruction of his own noble 
projects.** It was a sad day for these great conceptions, when 
at Troppau in 1820 Alexander confessed to Metternich that 
all he had done between 1814 and 1818 had been in error: 
So we are at one, Prince, and it is to you that we owe it. You have 


correctly judged the state of affairs. I deplore the waste of time, which 


we must try to repair. . . . Tell me what you desire, and what you wish 
me to do and I will do it.4? 


Had the Tsar’s proposal at Aix-la-Chapelle for European fed- 
eration and guarantee been accepted in some partial form by 
Britain, the future evolution of the tightened Concert could 
have been different.“* The steady, balancing influence of 
Castlereagh might well have kept Alexander essentially loyal 
to his own great ideas of international codperation and con- 
stitutional governments, and made him far less amenable to 
the blandishments of Metternich, while the fundamental kin- 
ship of their belief in collective action might have allowed 
crystallization of a new European international system. 
The difficulties in continuing the partnership of Britain 
and Russia were indeed great—the erratic nature of the Tsar, 


41“Had he [Alexander] possessed the capacity to translate ideals into 
action and formulate them in such a way as to compel grosser natures to 
accept them, he might, perhaps, have laid the foundation of a new era in 
European history. But, as events showed, he was impetuous, vacillating, and 
easily influenced by those who knew the weak sides of his character.” Webster, 
Contemporary Review, CXXII (1922) , 621. 

42 Phillips, op. cit., 206. Lobanov-Rostovsky admits that at Troppau “the 
great dream of a Europe united in the Grand Alliance promulgated by 
Alexander . . . received a death blow,” but he insists that as late as the 
1822 Congress of Verona Alexander still “turned his back on the selfish inter- 
ests of Russia proper for the sake of the ideal of the pacification of Europe.” 
Op. cit., 385, 396. 

43 Such compromise would seem to have been possible in that the Tsar 
was willing to eliminate the guarantee of governments from his treaty and 
to accept British adherence on a limited basis. See n. 38 above. 
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the fundamental ideological differences between the two 
countries, the skepticism of official and public opinion in 
Britain, the scheming of Metternich to separate them, the 
differing attitudes toward the revolutionary outbreaks in 
1820-1821, the uncertainty of the personal relationships upon 
which the entente rested, and the slowness and arduousness of 
communication in those times.** Yet, however difficult, only 
in the continued collaboration of the major powers of the 
East and of the West was there a basis for realizing the great 
projects of collective security conceived during the war years. 
And the facts remain that the Alexander of 1818 was still far 
more the Alexander of 1804 than of 1820, and that the pro- 
posal at Aix-la-Chapelle was much more that of Novosiltsev’s 
Instructions than of the Troppau Protocol. It is possible that 
a great opportunity was lost in 1818. It is certainly beyond 
question that the direct results of Castlereagh’s refusal of 
Alexander’s European confederation were the breakdown of 
the Anglo-Russian entente and the great power codperation 
inaugurated in 1813-1815, the distortion by Metternich of 
the Concert into a despotic caricature, the division of Europe 
into eastern and western blocs, and the reversion to precarious 
balance of power diplomacy. 

After 1818, the Concert of Europe as originally conceived 
was dead, but, even so, the conceptions and the devices of 
Alexander and Castlereagh served and were to serve Europe 
well. First, short-lived as the System of 1815 was, it carried 
the powers peacefully through the immediate post-Napoleonic 

44 Myrna Boyce believes that economic factors were significant in the 
break. “After Aix-la-Chapelle, her [Britain’s] influence ... passed, due 
largely to the new economic relations between herself and the European 
states... . Her subsidies belonged to the war period. After 1818 there was 
little need of English loans. No longer did economic obligations necessitate a 
dependent attitude upon Great Britain . . woo the Powers were at liberty 
to oppose British interests.” The Diplomatic Relations of England with the 
Quadruple Alliance 1815-1830 (Iowa City, 1918) , 72. 


45 Alexander “was looked upon as the dangerous advocate of political 
freedom until after the Congress of Aix.” Hotchkiss, op. cit., 171. 
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period, during which the war-time coalition disintegrated and 
there was danger of rival combinations and new conflict. 
In spite of grave alarms and serious tension, the System lasted 
long enough to bring the powers to a period of stability, 
though that stability was built upon different and far less 
substantial foundations that the plans of 1815 had projected. 
Second, within a few years after the breakdown of the post- 
war Concert and continuing throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the loose machinery of diplomacy by great power con- 
ferences was resorted to again and again to work out peaceful 
settlements of certain diplomatic problems—especially of the 
perennial Balkan troubles—where the clashing strategic inter- 
ests of the powers created situations highly dangerous to 
peace.*® On the most difficult diplomatic issues, there existed 
at least the means for discussion and—if the will for peace 
was dominant—for settlement without resort to arms. Third, 
nebulous as it may seem, this attempt at international coéper- 
ation after 1815 helped to strengthen the federative pattern 
of Europe, which, though subordinated rigidly by the ultra- 
nationalism of the nineteenth century, was the continuing 
hope of those who believed in the ultimate attainment of 
effective internationalism. The long century of general peace 
after 1815 was due in some substantial part to the idea and 
the machinery for peaceful codperation bequeathed to Eu- 
rope by this first maligned and little understood attempt at 
a collective security system.*? 


46 See, e. g., Charles Dupuis, Le principe d’équilibre de le concert euro- 
péen (Paris, 1909); Robert B. Mowat, The Concert of Europe (London, 
1930) ; and Pittman B. Potter, An Introduction to the Study of International 
Organization (5th ed., New York, 1948) . 

47“The life of the Emperor Alexander of Russia was, to all appearances, 
a tragic failure. But the wonder is, not that the shadowy world of his ideals 
collapsed in utter ruin, but that so much that was noble in it survived and 
survives.” Phillips, op. cit., 275. 
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The Early American Whale Fishery 


MH 
By B. C. BRUNDAGE * 


I 


HALING fleets of several nations were broadcast over 
\) V the seven seas in the years between 1815 and 1860, 
but none were so active as the American. It has 
been estimated that in the year 1847, out of goo whaling ships 
flying the flags of various maritime nations engaged in the 
industry, some 722 were American owned and operated. 
Usually about one half of this huge fleet was at sea at any 
given time. The amazing historical vistas opened up by con- 
templation of this strange industry, the narrow little Yankee 
ports, the ships that were laying down a lattice-work of cross- 
ing wakes from sea to sea, the mild anchorages, the unheard-of 
islands and all the vast spread of waters—all these things are 
apt to distract the too fluid imagination from the essential 
truth. Whaling, with several startling differences, was kith 
and kin to the cotton textile industry, the iron industry and 
the others then emergent in New England and the Middle 
States. 
II 


By the year 1815 the whole Atlantic area, from Davis 
Strait to the Falkland Islands, was being combed by the New 
England whalers. In addition they were fishing the waters 
south of Madagascar and around the Crozet Islands, though 
actually this was only an extension of the normal Atlantic 
fishery. Of greater significance for the future of the industry 
had been the recent opening of the On-Shore Grounds along 
the coasts of Chile and Peru, a favorite haunt of the great 


* The author is professor of history at Cedar Crest College. 
1Elmo P. Hohman, The American Whaleman (New York, 1928), 6. 
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sperm whale.? So matters stood until 1818, when the discov- 
ery of the even more famous Off-Shore Grounds created a 
veritable stampede among the whale hunters to this new 
bonanza. Then passing north-west, and with one leap, as it 
were, spanning some eight thousand miles of open ocean, the 
Yankee whaler in 1820 was cruising off the shores of Japan. 
Eight years later the Indian Ocean had become familiar and 
the Zanzibar Grounds were opened up. 

In 1835 the first period of expansion was completed. Up 
to this date it was mainly the southern and equatorial parts 
of the Pacific (the sperm whale grounds proper) that had 
been receiving attention.* The appreciable decline in the 
numbers of the sperm whale forced many of the Pacific whal- 
ers to turn north in quest of the right and bowhead whales, 
and it was in 1835 that the Kodiak Grounds were first ex- 
ploited. The chase led even farther north. In 1843 the 
Kamchatka and in 1847 the Okhotsk Grounds were put under 
tribute. Only in 1848, when the first American whale ship 
poked its nose through the Aleutian barrier into the Bering 
and Arctic Seas, in pursuit of bowhead whales, was the last 
important breeding ground of the quarry thrown open to the 
Yankee captains. From this date on up to the Civil War (and 
in fact up to 1925, when the last of the old fleet abandoned 
the business) © the expansiveness of the industry was in gen- 
eral checked. What remained was merely an intensification 


2The ship Beaver, Paul Worth, of Nantucket was the first American 
whaler in the Pacific (1791) . 

3 The Off-Shore Grounds covered approximately the area between the 
Marquesas and the Galapagos Islands. Like the stamping grounds of the Ameri- 
can “long-rifle,” these areas were no sooner opened up than over-exploitation 
began to produce its tragic effects. The herds were reduced to an unprofitable 
minimum, and the hunters forced to move on. As soon as the animals began 
to breed again and replenish their numbers, a few vigorous seasons in the 
area sufficed to all but exterminate them once more. A fascinating account of 
these whaling grounds is to be found in John R. Spears, The Story of the 
New England Whalers (New York, 1908) , chap. vii. 

4 Outside of the Greenland fishery, most of the Atlantic whaling was 
done by the South Sea whalemen outward and homeward bound. 

5 Clifford W. Ashley, The Yankee Whaler (Boston, 1938) , 117. 
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of the search throughout all the whaling grounds, and in the 
Arctic a more dangerous abandon in following the bowhead 
whale up into the very heart of the ice floes.® 

An industry that carried its factories to sea with it, and 
incidentally nosed about into every watery region of the 
world, could not fail to have effects more far-reaching than 
notations in ledgers of profits and losses, quotations on oil 
and bone, or yearly tonnage estimates. For one thing, it ad- 
advanced the cause of exploration and foreign contacts con- 
siderably. Over four hundred islands in the Pacific were 
charted by American whalemen, a feat of no mean magnitude 
considering the instruments at hand and the wild seas 
involved.’ It was, among other things, the maltreatment of 
American whalemen wrecked on the coasts of Japan that 
suggested to Congress in 1845 the idea of better understand- 
ings with that hidden kingdom, and which later furnished 
one of the reasons for Commodore Perry’s mission to the 
Mikado.’ More significant, the whaling industry must be 
held almost entirely responsible for the rise and early pros- 
perity of the one island metropolis in the Pacific, Honolulu, 
thus creating a fertile field for later American interests in 
the island and ultimate annexation. In the Polar regions 
north of Bering Strait, a good half of the area was discovered 
and mapped by New England whaling captains. It would be 
rash to say that a new American frontier was being created 
in the Pacific, yet it is indubitably true that the great eco- 
nomic and romantic impulses of the period which were driv- 


6 For a vivid account of these Arctic whaling disasters see Foster Rhea 
Dulles, Lowered Boats: A Chronicle of American Whaling (New York, 1933), 
chap. xxiv. 

yi J. N. Reynolds, Report on Islands Discovered by Whalers in the Pacific, 
House Executive Documents, 23rd Congress, 2nd session, no. 105. 

8 Two years before Perry sailed into Yedo Bay, Melville wrote (Moby 
Dick, chap. xxiv): “If that double-bolted land, Japan, is ever to become 
hospitable, it is the whale-ship alone to whom the credit will be due; for 
already she is on the threshold.” 
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ing men westward across the prairies of the United States 
were also active in sending them around the Horn into the 
exotic pastures of the Pacific. 


Ill 


The shore-lines of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut and the eastern tip of Long Island may truthfully be said 
to have contained all of the important American whaling 
ports of the period, and the vast majority of the lesser ones as 
well. In a ship one could have traveled no more than three 
hundred miles along the coast and still have touched at 
almost every whaling harbor in the United States.® Contrast 
this with the serpentine track of the average whaler around 
the world, crossing and recrossing the equator perhaps a 
dozen times in one voyage, and the anomalous aspect of the 
industry becomes at once apparent. Automatically one would 
guess that New Bedford, Nantucket, New London, Fairhaven, 
and Sag Harbor, the five outstanding whaling depots, were 
cosmopolitan minded, that, with so many foreign contacts, 
they had sloughed off an earlier parochialism. Strangely 
enough, we can perceive little evidence of this. The motley 
crews, freshly disembarked, were swiftly gathered up into the 
welcoming arms of prostitutes, shipping agents, and outfit- 
ters, and, as far as the social life of the town was concerned, 
were heard from no more. The mates and captains, if they 
did not immediately outfit and put to sea again, retired to 
quiet houses placed in the respectable back streets and be- 
came interested in the business from the standpoint now of 
ownership, shifting their vision from the world at large to 
the cloth-bound ledgers under their noses. In the last analy- 
sis the Calvinistic and Quaker blood that dominated the 


®The whaling ports not included in this hypothetical cruise, such as 
Philadelphia, Hudson, Newark, and Wilmington, were so uncertain in their 
allegiance to the industry and, in the specification of tonnage, so insignificant, 
that we need only mention their existence. 
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whaling industry was sluggish to the manifold wonders of 
the world. It was after all not the whale they hunted in the 
South Seas but a large purse that swam in salt sea water and 
spouted vapor. Consequently the cities and towns concerned 
produced few, if any, of the liberal ideas of those optimistic 
times. It was a young man, Herman Melville, born in New 
York City of a merchant sire, who alone was able to extract 
from the cruel, hard life of whaling a philosophy and a vision. 


IV 


Long before whaling had assumed major proportions, 
Nantucket had become an overwhelmingly Quaker commun- 
ity with many mild and pleasant features about it. De Créve- 
coeur even discovered something Utopian about it. And yet 
this island was engaged in one of the most savage, tumultuous 
big game hunts ever staged by man. Taking these Nantucket 
masters as a fair sample of their class all over New England, 
what were their attitudes towards the business in which they 
were engaged—in short, how did the vicissitudes of the chase, 
of mutinous crews, sudden squalls and fluctuating prices 
temper their minds and actions? The man as finally formed 
may be seen carefully limned in such a fictional portrait as 
that of Captain Bildad, part owner of the romantic and tragic- 
ally destined Pequod. 

He had long since come to the sage and sensible conclusion that a 
man’s religion is one thing, and this practical world quite another. This 
world pays dividends. Rising from a little cabin-boy in short clothes 
of the drabbest drab, to a harpooneer in a broad shad-bellied waistcoat; 
from that becoming boat-header, chief mate, and captain, and finally 
a shipowner; Bildad, as I hinted before, had concluded his adventurous 
career by wholly retiring from active life at the goodly age of sixty, 


and dedicating his remaining days to the quiet receiving of his well- 
earned income. 

Now Bildad, I am sorry to say, had the reputation of being an 
incorrigible old hunk, and in his sea-going days, a bitter, hard task- 
master. They told me in Nantucket, though it certainly seems a curious 
story, that when he sailed the old Categut whaleman, his crew, upon 
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arriving home, were mostly all carried ashore to the hospital, sore 
exhausted and worn out. For a pious man, especially for a Quaker, 
he was certainly rather hard-hearted, to say the least. He never used 
to swear, though, at his men, they said; but somehow he got an 
inordinate quantity of cruel, unmitigated hard work out of them.10 

This passage is particularly illuminating. Stripped of the 
nautical allusions, Bildad might well be any mill operator 
dwelling in New England of that period. Surely he is the 
very paragon of the early New England entrepreneur. From 
long training in home and church incapable of viewing his 
underlings as anything but paid machines, he is serenely 
unaware that he has perverted the doctrine of a wholesome 
amount of work into an unacknowledged worship of Mam- 
mon. It is the opening sentence of the above quotation which 
keynotes the entire picture. Lip-service and taxes Bildad 
must have given to church and community, and a stern kind 
of solicitude to his family, yet it is an unavoidable inference 
that Bildad had few thoughts of common charity, justice, 
or temperance. His soul was a windowless room, and in 
varying degrees, if our sources do not deceive us, his compeers 
were signally like him. Transcendentalism, reform ideals, 
Utopias, or women’s rights could never have been conceived 
by such a man; on the contrary, something in all of these 
movements was a mortal reaction against him. 

Not only the captains but the owners as well were adepts 
in the lucrative business of exploiting their crews. Often- 
times the two offices were conjoined in the same person, and 
then the forecastle hand might well despair, for when, to the 
greed of the owner, was added the sole and unchallenged 
authority of the ship-master, evil consequences were almost 
inevitable. 

Already perfected institutions like the slop-chest (bank 
and general store on the ship at which the seamen purchased 


10 Melville, Moby Dick, chap. xvi. 
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necessities and borrowed money) undoubtedly did offer an 
unfair temptation to the captains who were called upon to 
manage them during the long voyages; nevertheless, it is 
indeed remarkable that so few seem to have resisted the lure. 
Like the B. U. S. to the Westerner of this period, the 
slop-chest to the whaleman became the concrete symbol of 
oppression. 

Melville’s portrait of Bildad sets forth another charge 
which we must level against him in the interest of fairness. 
The severe and dangerous exertions which the Yankee whal- 
ing captain exacted of the seamen under his command 
reduced all but the most hardy to a state of bodily ruin; in 
some cases the motive behind was nothing other than a 
barbaric pride of power. No one would have denied these 
captains the exercise of a hard, even a rigorous discipline, in 
view of the wild, vagrant crews so frequently shipped in the 
fishery, yet there could have been no good reason for sadism. 
What few records survive of that ever memorable cruise of 
the Acushnet which carried Melville around the Horn, while 
vague, do serve to suggest such a condition of things. Ray- 
mond, first mate, fought with the captain and left ship at 
Payta, and the third mate did likewise. Out of a starting 
crew of twenty, there were at least nine achieved desertions 
and an unrecorded number of attempted ones. Two others 
went ashore to die in the Hawaiians of syphilis and one at 
least of consumption." Such tragic statistics must certainly 
in some wise implicate the captain, Valentine Pease, Jr. 

Yet there was the reverse of the medal. The whaling cap- 
tains, though unschooled, were exceptionally keen; their 
log-books testify to atrocious spelling linked with a telling 
and pungent phraseology. In a manner of speaking they were 
aristocrats, though without that graceful adjunct, noblesse 


11 Charles R. Anderson, Melville in the South Seas (New York, 1939), 
272-74. 
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oblige. They were born leaders of men, of unquestioned 
courage and resourcefulness. None can fail to be stirred by 
the achievements of these Yankee individualists afloat on hos- 
tile seas, oftentimes in leaky boats manned by fever-stricken 
crews, computing their station in the universe by rule of 
thumb and brilliant guesswork, and returning home only to 
take up the chase again, masterful and unhurried. 


V 


What of their crews? Our records here are hard to de- 
cipher. T. E. Lawrence, though referring to a later age and 
differing circumstances, has put into one short sentence the 
cause of our trouble when he mentions “the un-named rank 
and file who miss their share of the credit, as they must do, 
until they can write the despatches.’’ Our sources fall into two 
main groups: written accounts of whaling voyages, fiction, 
biography and straight narrative; and business accounts such 
as log-books, shipping lists and wage tables. The first group 
is automatically suspect; those whalemen who have handed 
down accounts of the conditions in the fishery were generally 
men of greater culture, literacy or intelligence than the aver- 
age run.!* A man like Frank T. Bullen, author of The Cruise 
of the Cachalot, who began his career in the forecastle, was 
promoted on his first voyage to the position of fourth mate. 
Naturally such men will have developed new attitudes 
towards their former shipmates. Instances like this could be 
repeated many times. The second group of documents pre- 
sents a clearly impartial picture, but still a picture in skeleton 
only. We shall use no set system in sifting this evidence, but 
only draw from both what seems consistent and reasonable. 

Before 1815, and for about a decade following, crews on 


12 For an easily accessible account of laboring conditions in the fishery 
see Melville, Typee, chap. iv, and Omoo, chaps. ii-lii (this, however, concern- 
ing the Australian whaling industry), xii, xx-xxi, xxx. That some of this is 
overwrought there can be little doubt. 
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the New England and New York whalers were mainly Yankee 
boys with rural or sea-faring backgrounds. Included was 
always a generous sprinkling of Negroes and Gay Head In- 
dians.'!* Whaling at the time was considered a proper vocation 
for a young man to enter. The pay was in the aggregate small, 
but the opportunities for advancement were exceptional. 
There was a professional spirit in the forecastle, and though 
many of the hands were unbelievably young, they represented 
what was in all reality highly skilled labor. As boatmen they 
were unsurpassed. Desertion in this early period was prac- 
tically unknown, testifying to the livable conditions in the 
industry. 

But now, between 1825 and 1830, a decided and momen- 
tous change makes itself apparent. American labor, as in 
the cotton mill towns, begins to give ground before a tide 
of aliens.1* A roster of nationalities represented in the fleet 
by mid-century would include every country of Europe, many 
Oriental ones and great sections of Oceania. In 1844 there 
were five to six hundred Kanakas (Hawaiians) sailing before 
the mast,!® and so numerous were the half-breed Portuguese 
from the Cape Verde and Azores Islands, that a section of 
New Bedford frequented by them was named Fayal, after 
Fayal in the Azores. 

The consequences were at once apparent. The lengthen- 
ing of the “lay” for these new forecastle hands (7. e., the reduc- 
tion of each man’s prearranged fractional share in the value 
of the total catch) forced many of the Yankees out, though 

13 Hohman, op. cit., 48. 

14“Captain Isaiah West . . . remembers when he picked his crews within 
a radius of sixty miles of New Bedford; that oftentimes he was acquainted . 
with the social standing or business standing and qualifications of every man 
on his vessel, and also that he remembers the first foreigner, an Irishman, 
that shipped with him, the circumstance being commented + on at that time as 
being a remarkable one.” Quoted from Spears, op. cit., 245. 

15 See Melville, Moby Dick, chap. xl, for a highly poeticized but essen- 


tially just description of such a mixed crew. 
16 Hohman, op. cit., 53. 
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these young men would probably have turned away in any 
case, attracted by the greenness of those new fields being 
plowed beyond the mountains. No longer now was every 
foremast hand a potential captain. What half-starved Irish- 
man or debauched Samoan, who had sold his body into the 
fishery merely to keep it alive, ever nursed pretensions of 
commanding his own ship! And so, in proportion as the 
industry expanded, the status of the common sailor tended 
to sink far below the lowest level of decency. The vicious 
circle is thus set in operation. The owners and captains 
rightly complain that their crews are stupid, unskilled, undis- 
ciplined, and even dangerous. The “lays” of the crews are 
consequently lengthened. Tyranny seems called for in order 
to render them in some small degree productive. Sullenness, 
brutality and alarm are bred into the men. Desertions, mu- 
tinies, sabotage and malingering appear. The labor turnover 
becomes appalling, and as the crews are forbidden to com- 
bine against their masters, they are unable to remedy their 
lot. Growing unrest creates confusion and inefficiency. And 
so the “lays” are lengthened once again, until they become 
such a tenuous thread to hold a man in the fleet that in 
general only strays, dupes, or beachcombers will accept them. 

A table on this subject (intended to be suggestive only) 
has been worked out by Hohman. It shows that during the 
Golden Age of whaling the seaman’s pay hovered just above 
two cents a day.!? Sailors in the merchant marine received 
higher wages than this. Unskilled labor in Massachusetts in 
the same period was getting about nine cents a day.'® Out of 
this of course we must deduct the cost of board and room 
if we wish to compare it to the whaleman’s wage. Even after 
doing this, it is clear that unskilled land labor was drawing 
higher wages than our forecastle hands. 


17 [bid., 237. 
18 [bid., 240. 
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The “lay” system itself (the wage system employed in the 
fishery) was such a complex affair that the seaman was unable 
to fathom its actual workings, much less the deliberate mis- 
representation that had grown up around it. Up to the mid- 
dle of the century the average forecastle “lay” continued to 
become longer and longer. At the same time the voyages 
became longer,’® thus tending even more to depress earnings. 
This decline in the lay was in part beyond the owners’ con- 
trol. Ultimately it goes back to the ever-growing scarcity of 
whales, which in turn involved larger ships, more costly out- 
fitting and longer voyages. Nevertheless the officers’ and 
captains’ lays remained the same, and the profits for the 
owners continued as they were in the beginning. Labor was 
being sweated. 

Nevertheless, as Melville so keenly realized, for the ordin- 
ary whaleman the sea was more merciful than the shore. 
Lining the water-fronts of the chief whaling ports was a 
serried front of brothels, grog-shops, shipping offices, outfit- 
ters’ chambers and boarding houses. The crimes committed 
against the sailor by the inmates of these houses were sug- 
gested and stimulated by the lengthening “lay” and its dire 
consequences. Hardly had a whaleman slipped away from 
his ship after a protracted cruise, than he was welcomed by 
a shipping agent or an infitter; spending money was advanced, 
liberal doses of rum were encouraged, as well as the company 
of disreputable women. After all this our whaleman was 
sobered up enough to collect his “lay” from the voyage just 
completed—that is, if any credit remained, for, owing to the 
various cunning levies exacted from the whaleman while at 
sea and financially helpless, many a sailor was in debt to his 
captain long before he sighted port. Finally, if possible, he 
was cajoled or forced by debt to reénter the service. 


19 Three and a half years was an average cruise. 
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To the men themselves, not to the industry, what did this 
organized exploitation do? Consumption, scurvy, fevers and 
venereal diseases naturally exacted a high price. But these 
were bodily ills, and with the proper attention might have 
been greatly alleviated. What was beyond repair, once the 
system began to speed up, was the havoc wrought in the 
whaleman’s character. All semblance of mental and moral 
stability went up the flue. Wherever he went, enemies sprang 
up behind him. The Polynesian peoples soon learned that 
ill-dealing and treachery may be repaid in kind. They even 
reinfected him with his own diseases. 

This instability led to an amazing number of desertions. 
On an average voyage three out of every ten men shipped in 
a home port deserted.2® Monotony, flogging, petty tyranny, 
unwholesome food or the fancied prospects of a houri para- 
dise were some of the motives which drove them to it. It was, 
in fact, the only way they had of quitting their jobs, and even 
so they had to leave their earnings in the hold of the ship. 
. By law they were considered wards of the ship’s captain. 
American consuls abroad, before whom their complaints 


4 pa ME RI APOE, ORL 


might have been laid, were often too hostile for them to seek 
redress through legal channels. When desertion was imprac- 
tical, mutiny suggested an alternate solution. There were 
several instances in the fishery of the most bloody and brutal 
outbreaks ever recorded in sea-faring lore. 

The preceding picture applies to the majority of the men 
who sailed the Yankee whalers. There was always a modicum, 
however, who possessed minds neither abject nor unwilling. 
These men worked hard, and in a few cases rose out of the 
forecastle to become captains commanding their own ships. 
A few others, like Melville, were intelligent and robust free- 
booters who managed to keep alive not only their souls but 
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their vitality as well. It is a sad commentary that even Mel- 
ville deserted. 
VI 


Nantucket, that great original of all American whaling 
ports, led the fishery out of the dark period of Jefferson’s 
Embargo and the War of 1812, just as she had always led 
the way. Faced by the cold fact that they must go whaling or 
starve, it is no wonder that the Nantucketers were again on 
the sea with a rush, all sails set and mast-heads manned. 

In skill and daring this island town was never surpassed. 
Generally she could count on her crews. Being an island, 
she was perforce less dependent for hands on raw boys from 
the farms or city slums. Every keen young man in Nantucket, 
grown up with the ocean in his ears and the future of his 
pocket-book dependent upon it, was available to the fishery. 
Another reason for the dominance of the island over the 
mainland ports was her almost complete dedication to the 
pursuit of the sperm whale, a quarry that demanded the very 
fulness of courage. Economically there appears to have been 
no reason for this concentration on the sperm whale above all 
others; a more diversified program, as proved in the case of 
New Bedford, would have been not only a safer but, in the 
long run, a more lucrative venture. Nevertheless this bit 
of pride, one of the reefs upon which Nantucket eventually 
foundered, renders her the more worthy of our attention. 
New Bedford, Sag Harbor, Fairhaven and the others had 
nothing to mitigate the harshness of their money-making 
ways. 

As in the nascent cotton textile industry, peace overstimu- 
lated the entire whaling industry. Money was scarce in the 
ports, so the newly refurbished fleet had to be rigged and 
manned on credit;*! in other words, its immediate future was 


21 Obed Macy, History of Nantucket (Boston, 1835) , 207. 
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mortgaged to the twin sisters, quick production and favorable 
markets. Whales, it turned out were as plentiful as ever, but 
the demand for oil and bone, both abroad and at home, had 
shriveled with disuse. The result was speedy ruin for many, 
especially for those concerned exclusively with the sperm 
fishery.?? 

This slump did not last long. And when the panic of 
1819 swept over the country, the whaling industry was off 
to such a good start that, with a now expanding foreign mar- 
ket in Europe and the West Indies, it scarcely felt the hurt. 
New machines needed lubrication; shops, mills and farms 
began to seize upon whale oil as a better illuminant than 
tallow candles; churches and the houses of the rich were 
willing to pay a price for the brilliant, quick-burning sperma- 
ceti candles; and the government was investing in light- 
houses. Petroleum and its by-product, kerosene, it will be 
noted, were not discovered until long after this, when already 
signs of decay were apparent in the fleet. 


VII 

The year 1821 was a memorable one in the annals of the 
American whale fishery. In this year Nantucket was un- 
crowned. New Bedford, her ancient mainland rival, was able 
to send out thirty-nine ships to her thirty-four; and other ports 
suddenly leapt into prominence, New London, Fairhaven, 
Sag Harbor and others. It was apparent to all that the fishery 
was changing. Heavier demands meant new efforts, new 
methods and new capital. Though Nantucket continued 
until 1843 to expand her fleet,” it was a losing race all the 


22Supply and demand in the sperm fishery seem to have been incom- 
parably more variable than in the right whale fishery. It was an ever 
increasing market for whale bone which served to steady the right whale 
market whenever oil was down. Compare W. S. Tower, A History of the 
American Whale Fishery (Philadelphia, 1907) , tables III, IV. 

*3In this year Nantucket registered 88 vessels, while New Bedford had 
211. See Tower, op. cit., table II. 
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way. Her difficulties began with the need for larger ships, 
ships capable of cruising long enough to fill their holds with 
oil and bone and still return with a profit. Nantucket could 
build these ships, but her harbor facilities were inadequate to 
berth them. Congress had been petitioned long before for 
aid in clearing the treacherous sand-bar across the mouth of 
the harbor. This request had been twice refused. In 1839 
the people of Nantucket invented a steam-propelled dock or 
pontoon with which to float the larger ships up to the wharves. 
This in turn proved inadequate.** Furthermore the concen- 
tration of wealth and tonnage in Buzzard’s Bay was telling 
heavily. New Bedford and her satellites in general possessed 
more of those seductions dear to the heart of the sailor, as 
well as improved communications with the interior. To get 
out to Nantucket at all one had first to go to New Bedford, 
where the packet docked; many able-bodied aspirants to the 
fishery intending to ship from the island never got past the 
shipping agents of New Bedford or her grog-shops with their 
“villanous green goggling glasses deceitfully tapered down- 
wards to a cheating bottom.” New Bedford had two other 
distinct advantages over her island rival, an excellent harbor 
and an unrivalled business sense. Unlike Nantucket, with 
her penchant for the sperm whale, New Bedford hunted any 
kind of marine mammal that would render oil, including 
sea-elephants in the Antarctic. She was quick to grasp oppor- 
tunities. In 1848 it was a whalecraft-maker of New Bedford 
who invented the toggle-iron, the most efficient of all har- 
poons.”> New Bedford was industrially minded to the core, 
and the other mainland ports patterned themselves upon her. 

With New Bedford now out in the lead, the fishery en- 
tered upon the high tide of its success. Though prices in this 

24For a summary of these difficulties experienced by Nantucket see 


Spears, op. cit., 112-17. 
25 Ashley, op. cit., 86. 
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uncertain business were continually fluctuating, markets in 
general continued to expand, especially the market for whale- 
bone. A small yield during a certain year did not necessarily 
spell disaster if at the moment prices were up. And Europe 
still continued a good customer, owing to the inability of her 
own fleet to fill her demands.”® 

The expansion of the whaling grounds, already described, 
should be borne in mind as an integral thread of this narra- 
tive. When Melville took ship at Fairhaven in 1841 the 
industry was still expanding. In 1848 the last important 
whaling ground was flung open, yet few observers arose to 
caution the reckless hunters who were so rapidly exterminat- 
ing not only their prey but their purses as well. Prolonged 
voyages and larger ships became the order of the day. A five- 
year voyage away from port was not at all unusual, and ships 
that were off in the blue for seven and even eight years could 
be cited. The North Atlantic fishery, however, carried on 
mainly from Provincetown, which fitted smaller ships for 
shorter seasons and in the end was rewarded for its modesty 
by outstripping Nantucket and being the only New England 
port, with the exception of New Bedford, to carry whaling 
into the twentieth century.?" 

A change that was taking place in many large American 
economic enterprises of the day, namely, the concentration of 
wealth in an industrial capital, began before mid-century to 
affect the whale fishery. While, earlier, New Bedford’s exam- 
ple had encouraged a host of lesser whaling ports to spring 
into activity, now her competition began inexorably to force 
them out.”® Ships from these ports were sold to New Bedford 

26 Holland, France, England and the German states were the best cus- 
tomers. Around 1844 the American fishery was annually exporting about 25% 
of its entire catch. This amounted to about $2,000,000. See Hohman, op. cit., 8. 

27 Tower, op. cit., table II. 


28 Salem reached her peak in 1840, Hudson in 1842, Bristol, Plymouth and 


Nantucket in 1843, Sag Harbor, Mystic, New London, Warren and Providence 
in 1846. 
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houses. Famous whaling captains from Nantucket and else- 
where moved into New Bedford to command ships no longer 
their own. The accepted peak year for the whale fishery as 
a whole is the year 1846, but even before this New Bedford 
had begun to strip the smaller ports. 

In this peak year capital to the sum of over $21,000,000 
was invested in the fleet, and investments in spermaceti fac- 
tories, oil refineries, outfitting establishments and other 
dependent concerns totaled at least $70,000,000 more. All in 
all, some 70,000 people were dependent for a livelihood on 
the fishery; while registered in the whaling ports were some 
680 ships, 34 brigs and 22 schooners.”® 

Few great fortunes were made from this handsome spread 
of capital, as they were made in the cotton cloth and iron 
industries. The reason was twofold. First was the uncertain 
character of the fishery itself; every voyage was a serious 
gamble. If whale, wind and wave were not favorable, a ship 
might cruise years without acquiring so much as one pint of 
oil. The other reason is to be found in the fact that owners 
diversified their investments, knowing well that if they sank 
their entire capital in one ship which foundered or returned 
empty, both common occurrences, their savings would be 
completely lost. If they owned moderate shares in a number 
of ships, they were fairly sure of a moderate profit. Rich men 
there were in the fishery, but no millionaires. 

Between 1846 and 1857 New Bedford ruled the roost, 
expanding her fleet without interruption until the latter 
year, when the panic forced her to retrench. These eleven 
years, while not the most colorful period in the history of the 
fishery, were certainly the most business-like. In 1853 the 
price of whale bone reached its peak; in 1855 sperm oil and 


29 Tower, op. cit., 51. 
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in 1856 whale oil followed suit.*° The opening of the right 
and bowhead grounds in the north Pacific and Arctic oceans 
gave a new lease of life to the fishery in general and to New 
Bedford in particular. The scarcity of whales in other waters 
gave rise to much needed improvements in whale-craft gear. 
We have already mentioned the invention of the Temple 
toggle-iron in 1848. In 1852 a bomb lance was perfected. 
Changes were made in those ships and boats that were sub- 
jected to the abnormal conditions of Arctic whaling. Steam, 
however, did not enter the fishery till after the period under 
discussion. 

In the year 1857 New Bedford reached her peak. To 
Nantucket’s forty-one ships she pitted 329, the greatest num- 
ber that had ever been registered in any American port. 


Vill 


The panic of 1857, while it did not radically injure the 
industry, nevertheless revealed veins of weakness running 
through it. The industry’s most outstanding defect, from 
the point of view of the owner, was its unreliability. Fishers 
of cod and oyster seldom lost boats, they had no mutinies; 
their catch was steadier over a period of time, and prices 
could be counted on to some extent. The cotton cloth indus- 
try was better still: money invested in one of the large mills 
behind Boston usually netted a secure dividend. From the 
point of view of the crew, whaling offered only misery; New 
England had made no serious efforts to alleviate their lot, 
whales were scarcer and the long pulls harder. But since 
markets were still opening up, the owners gave little thought 
to such objections. 

Back in 1846 cotton cloth manufacturing was introduced 
into New Bedford.*! Its success was immediate; more mills 


80 From a table based on the Whaleman’s Shipping List, an invaluable 
periodical for any student of the fishery. See also Hohman, op. cit., 45. 
31 Tower, op. cit., 74-76. 
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sprang up, and soon capital that for half a century had been 
poured into whale ships now was diverted to the loom. Names 
well known in the fishery early appear in the musters of the 
new industry. 

Steadily declining to the catastrophe ahead of it, New 
Bedford and her few remaining competitors still held bravely 
to the seas. The fall of Sumter in 1861 and the havoc which 
thereupon burst forth closed the most productive and color- 
ful era of American whaling of that century. 

At the outbreak of hostilities a great percentage of the 
fleet was at sea. Those two famous Confederate privateers, 
the Alabama in the Atlantic, and the Shenandoah in the Pa- 
cific, captured and burned some forty-eight whale-ships, an 
inestimable loss to the industry.3 Another crippling blow 
fell when the United States Government bought up forty 
whalers, nicknamed the Stone Fleet, loaded them with New 
England granite and sank them off Charleston and Savannah 
in a vain effort to block those two Southern harbors. Between 
1861 and 1866 the total tonnage of the American whaling 
fleet was reduced by 57% or more,** a blow from which the 
industry never recovered. 


32 For a vivid account of this phase of whaling see Dulles, op. cit., chap. 
xxiii 


ii. 
33 Hohman, op. cit., 290. 
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nd “restorer of laws” from 1829 to 1852, was estab- 
lished in the midst of political and economic instability 
which, according to some Argentine writers,’ reached a con- 
dition bordering on anarchy. The fundamental cause for this 
situation, which prevailed in the provinces along the Rio de 
la Plata until 1835, was inexperience in self-government. 
Other factors were the lack of a community of interests among 
various political divisions, such as Corrientes, Uruguay, Salta, 
Entre Rios, and Buenos Aires; the dearth of adequate school 
systems; slow means of communication; and a misunderstand- 
ing in the hinterland of the great forces making for national 
unity which were becoming a part of the thinking of the 
portenos. This misunderstanding explains in part the strug- 
gles between “Unitarians” and ‘‘Federalists” after the year 
1820.? 

Martin Lazcano, in summing up the period before 1829, 
says that while the bitterness between Unitarians and Feder- 
alists was acute, life was respected. While the individual 
freedoms of ordinary citizens were not secure, it was the kill- 


‘Ts rule of Juan Manuel de Rosas, Argentine dictator 
a 


* The author is an instructor at the University of Texas. 

1 Ricardo Levene, A History of Argentina (Durham, 1937) , chaps. xxxvi, 
xlv; Martin V. Lazcano, Las Sociedades secretas, politicas y masdnicas en 
Buenos Aires (Buenos Aires, 1927) , Il, 221. 

2Ernesto Quesada, La Epoca de Rosas (Buenos Aires, 1898), 47. For 
information on the Caudillo read Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, Civilizacién 
y Barbarie, Vida de Quiroga, Aldoa, y el Chacho (Buenos Aires, 1889); John 
Anthony King, Twenty-four Years in the Argentine Republic (New York, 
1846); and Esteban Echeverria, “La Cautiva,” Obras Completas (Buenos 
Aires, 1873), I, 35 ff. 

8 Lazcano, op. cit., II, 220. 
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ing of Governor Manuel Dorrego by the Unitarian General 
Juan Lavalle,* in December, 1828, which, according to Laz- 
cano, ushered in a period of basest anarchy. He concluded 
that this execution opened the way for ‘“‘the sacrificing of lives 
on the altars of a mistaken exigency of tranquility and na- 
tional well-being.” During this period of turmoil Juan 
Manuel de Rosas emerged as the strongest Federalist leader.* 

Rosas was thirty-six years old in 1829, and like his father 
a successful rancher and Indian-fighter on the Salado River. 
He had prospered and expanded his holdings largely through 
the effective control he maintained over his men. They kept 
order along Rosas’ section of the Rio Salado because they 
trusted him. He kept his bargains, and he could excel them 
in many tasks. This hold on his men was so strong that they 
sometimes threatened death to anyone who spoke ill of him. 
Rosas maintained order on the estancia while he sought it 
after the Federalist plan for his province.* This purpose is 
attested by the assistance he rendered to Governor Martin 
Rodriguez and, later, by his successful efforts to overthrow 
General Lavalle in 1829. Rosas, as the outstanding Federalist, 
merited the honor of being elected by the Legislature to the 
position of Governor and Captain-General of the Province of 
Buenos Aires in December, 1829.7 

The Federalists were now in the majority, but the bitter- 
ness between the rivals had become so great that various 
caudillos considered it their duty to “exterminate” the Uni- 


4 Ricardo Levene, Lecciones de Historia Argentina (Buenos Aires, 1920) , 
II, 295. 

SLescene, op. cit., 221. 

6 Carlos Ibarguren, Juan Manuel de Rosas (Buenos Aires, 1930) , chaps. 
i and iv, and Darwin’s description of Rosas printed in N. A. N. Cleven, 
ed., Readings in Hispanic American History (Boston, 1927), 479-83. By the 
Treaty of Barracas between Lavalle and Rosas, the former agreed to retire 
to Uruguay and Juan José Viamonte was to become provisional governor of 
the province of Buenos Aires. 

7 Levene, op. cit., II, 323. 
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Intellectual Opposition to Rosas 


tarians.6 According to Levene,® Rosas was convinced that it 
would require a dictator to achieve law and order at home 
and to obtain the respect of foreign powers for Argentina. 
Rosas was making progress toward a stronger union under 
El Pacto Federal (January 4, 1831)?® when the Unitarian 
general, José Maria Paz, started a rebellion. Following the 
defeat and imprisonment of Paz," the country remained 
peaceful until after Rosas went out of office in 1832. For 
three years he cannily refused offers of re-election. He fought 
Indians, trained an “army” for any emergency,” and confided 
in his ally, General Juan Facundo Quiroga. In the fall of 
1834, he wrote: 

The people continue in a state of agitation, stirred up by the Uni- 
tarians, by the Freemasons’ lodges, by aspirants to public office, by secret 
agents of other nations, and by the great Freemason societies which have 
all Europe in commotion. Who can hope for tranquillity and peace to 
celebrate the federal pacts? Political agitation has kept the people 
destitute. Who can pay the cost of convening a federal congress without 
funds, much less the expenses of the general government? Where are 
the funds with which to pay the foreign debts?13 

The great caudillos, Rosas and Estanislao Lépez in the 
littoral and Quiroga in the provinces, were keeping order." 
When this unusual trinity, “los tres compafieros,” was broken 
by the slaying of Quiroga at Barranca-Yaco, February 16, 
1835,!° fear and hatred dictated various answers to the ques- 
tion, “By whose order did José Santos Pérez kill Quiroga?” 
King’® sums up the Unitarian attitude in this manner: 


8 Quesada, op. cit., 50-53. 

9 Levene, op. cit., II, 325. 

10 Dardo Covalan Mendilaharsu, “El Pacto Federal,” De la Epoca de 
Rosas (Buenos Aires, 1913), 1. 

11 Levene, op. cit., 306. 

12 Mention of an army was made by General Tomas de Iriarte. See 
reference in R. J. Carcano, Juan Facundo Quiroga (Buenos Aires, 1931) , 16. 
13 Adolfo Saldias, ed., Papeles de Rosas ... (La Plata, 1904) , I, 124. 

14 Carcano, op. cit., 12. 

15 Adolfo Saldias, Historia de la Confederacién Argentina, Rosas y su 
Epoca (Buenos Aires, 1892), II, 234. 

16 King, op. cit., 227-29. Cf. David Pefia, Juan Facundo Quiroga (Buenos 
Aires, 1909) , 440-44. 
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Quiroga spoke and Rosas listened. The one [Quiroga] . . . recom- 
mended a constitution and laws; the other acquiesced, the better to 
conceal his true designs, while at the same time, the sublety of the devil 
was wreathing itself about his heart. . . . The body [Quiroga’s] was 
entombed, a splendid monument erected, and thus the farce was ended. 
On the other hand, La Gaceta Mercantil, official organ of the 
Federalist government, issued this awful threat: “Eternal 
vengeance, vengeance without mercy! War to the death to the 
infamous unitarians” for killing Quiroga.1* Before condemn- 
ing Rosas, one should not overlook that General Paz, for 
several years a prisoner of Rosas and one who had no cause 
to remove the blame from Rosas if it were his due, wrote in 
his Memoirs that Lépez and the Reinafé brothers were to 
blame for the crime.’* Due to the inability of all parties to 
get correct news and the general accumulation of distrust 
between Unitarians and Federalists, bitter hatreds flared 
again. The resignation of the respected Dr. Manuel Vicente 
Maza from the governorship and the installation of Rosas in 
the governor's office on March 7, 1835,!® with “supreme pub- 
lic power” (la suma del poder publico) confirmed for the 
opposition the worst suspicions of individual Unitarians.”° 
They considered the plebiscite of March 26-28 a farce. How- 
ever, the verdict of the vote, 9,320 to 4,74 regardless of its 
imperfections and the general tenor of the population, en- 
couraged an arch-enemy of Rosas, Domingo F. Sarmiento, to 
record: ‘“‘Never had government been more popular, nor 
more desired than that of Don Juan Manuel de Rosas.” 
Even modern dictators might envy this overwhelming dem- 
onstration of popularity. 

17 Carcano, op. cit., 361. 

18 José Maria Paz, Memorias Pdstumas (La Plata, 1892), II, 349 ff. 

19 This was less than a month after Quiroga’s death. It appears that no 
practical action had been taken during this interval to punish the murderers. 

20 Ibarguren, op. cit., 312-13. 

21 Esteban Echeverria, Obras Completas (Buenos Aires, 1873), IV, 386. 


22 Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, Obras (Buenos Aires, 1900), XXXVIII, 
376. Compare with Hitler’s record vote of March 29, 1935. 
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Governor Rosas was at the helm of the ship of state with 
absolute power to chart the destiny and steer the course of 
many groups and individuals. Ramos Mejia charged, along 
with other writers,” that Rosas was a crazy man. To date 
the charge has not been proved.** Unitarians have charged 
that he developed a “planned tyranny.” On the other hand, 
the members of the influential Federalist society, La Sociedad 
Popular Restauradora, expected him to act rapidly and de- 
cisively in restoring order.*> He did not hesitate to issue 
decrees to carry his policies into effect. He instituted a 
scheme to distinguish his followers by red waistcoats and 
ribbons and by red markings on their houses to contrast with 
the blue of the Unitarian partisans. The success of his plan 
may be measured by a statement to the effect that at his inau- 
guration the only light blue discernable was ‘in the eyes of 
women and in the sky.” On this occasion, April 13, 1835, 
Rosas summarized the national situation as he saw it and 
charted the direction for his future—and the nation’s. In 
part, he said: 

No one can overlook the fact that a large faction of unprincipled 
men, boasting about their lack of faith and placing themselves in open 
war with religion, honesty and faith, have brought about disorder and 
immorality, have broken the laws, caused crimes to increase, encouraged 
trickery and deceit. Remedial actions should not be delayed by tech- 
nical procedures, and their application ought to be immediate and 


expeditious. Divine Providence has put us in this position to test our 
virtue and constancy. We should pursue until death the unfaithful, 


23 José Maria Ramos Mejia, Rosas y su Tiempo (Buenos Aires, 1907), 
II, 381 ff; Mariano A. Pelliza, Historia Argentina (Buenos Aires, 1910), II, 
210; José de Armas, “Rosas and Doctor Francia,” Jnter-America, II (October, 
1919), 21. 

24 José Maria Zuviria, Estudios sobre la historia Argentina (Buenos 
Aires, 1881), 78-79; Ernesto Quesada, La Epoca de Rosas (Buenos Aires, 
1898) ; Castro Esteves, Inquisiciones acerca de Rosas y su Epoca (Buenos 
Aires, 1927) , 45-58. 

25 Quesada, op. cit., 155. On the land policy see A. F. Zimmerman, “The 
Land Policy of Argentina, with Particular Reference to the Conquest of the 
Southern Pampas” in Hispanic American Historical Review, XXV (February, 
1945), 12 ff. 

26 Ibarguren, op. cit., 316. 
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the sacrilegious, the thieving, the murdering, and above all the faithless 
and the traitors who have the effrontery to ridicule our sacred faith. 
Of this race of monsters none should be left among us, and they should 
be punished so vigorously as to deter others through terror and fright. 


The All Powerful will direct our action.?7 

The Unitarians doubted if the government in its bold 
attempts to eliminate the impurities in the nation’s blood 
stream would be content to purge with political vaccines and 
tonics. Branded as the carriers of contagion, they planned 
to withhold codperation. Such was the tense political atmos- 
phere in which a group of young men, called the Joven Argen- 
tina society, found themselves in the spring of 1835. 

Buenos Aires had seen a number of political and literary 
clubs spring to life since independence. For example, the 
work of Vicente Fidel Lépez and his friends, who started an 
Asociacion de estudios histdricos y sociales at the home of 
Miguel Cané in 1832, introduced a new type of intellectual 
activity. They began an active study of the “new French 
romantic school.” From studies such as these developed “a 
new disquietude,” a creative interest in social concepts which 
enabled youthful Esteban Echeverria to plant his ideas in 
fertile soil and to bear fruit. These students found a friend 
in the book-seller, Marcos Sastre. Later he organized them 
into a literary club called El Salén Literario which met at his 
shop. At its inception, probably in 1834,28 Juan Bautista 
Alberdi, Vicente F. Lopez, Miguel Cané, Carlos Tejedor, 
Félix Frias, Jacinto Rodriguez Pefia, Juan Maria Gutiérrez 
and others were present. Governor Maza was not unfriendly 
to the organization, but members of La Sociedad Popular 
Restauradora aroused suspicions which caused Rosas to re- 
gard the literary club as a Logia Unitaria (Unitarian Free- 


mason Society) and part of a general crusade against the 
27 Ibarguren, op. cit., 317. 


28 Ricardo Rojas, Historia de la Literatura Argentina (Buenos Aires, 
1920) , 178-92. 
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Roman Catholic Church. In this atmosphere of uncertainty, 
the members began to meet irregularly and secretly at various 
places.*® Vicente Lopez, who was a member of the Tribunal 
of Justice, was warned by by his colleague, Dr. Maza, that 
Rosas thought the Saldn “‘was not his place.” *° The situation 
grew worse when these students of ideas advocated free press, 
free speech, and public education. The Jesuits and the 
members of the Mazorca, Rosas’s organization of terrorists, 
looked upon such teachings as ruinous to Church and State. 
These new ideas might be worse than the teachings of the 
Unitarians.*! 

Much of the responsibility for the new doctrines and the 
discussions at the Salén belongs to Esteban Echeverria. Like 
Rosas, Echeverria was a portefio, but he received the finishing 
touches of his education from the school of European literary 
romanticism rather than from practical experience at an 
estancia or saladero. Yet, he understood the pampas, their life 
and power, and he longed to see all units of Argentine society 
fused into a sympathetic “Association.” José Domingo Eche- 
verria, Esteban’s father, was a Spaniard, while his mother 
was the portefia, Maria Espinosa. Born September 2, 1805, 
Esteban attended parochial primary school and later entered 
the College of Moral Sciences. As a student of Mariano 
Guerra and Juan Manuel Fernandez de Agiiero, he gave evi- 
dence of talent, a good mind and interest in study. He had 
embarked, however, on a reckless personal life. Gutiérrez, 
his personal friend and biographer, attributes a noticeable 
nervousness to the biological changes of youth; but Ricardo 
Rojas says that it was due to “loves, idle pursuits, passions 
of the blood,” and that these caused a weak heart which 


brought about his early death in 1851. He continued his 
29 Lazcano, op. cit., 219-20. 
30 Rojas, op. cit., 192. 


31 José Ingenieros, “La filosofia social de Echeverria y la leyenda de la 
Asociacién de Mayo,” Revista de Filosofia, VII (March, 1918) , 235-36. 
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bad habits while working as a clerk in the Customhouse, but 
he seems to have realized the evils of his surroundings and 
decided on Europe as a place to study and to prepare him- 
self to do something with his life.*? 

The years 1825-1830 were spent, for the most part, at 
Paris, supplemented by a trip to London in 1829. He read 
widely and soon passed from the classical Spanish writers 
to the romantic French and Byronic school. He was familiar 
with the works of Saint-Simon, Sainte-Beuve, Chateaubriand, 
Guizot, Schiller, and Goethe.** After this experience abroad, 
Echeverria returned home in 1830 at the age of twenty-five. 
He began to advocate a strong national idealism which was 
not out of harmony with universal brotherhood. To him 
the future would give an opportunity for perfecting the 
utopian society, based on laws guaranteeing equality, liberty, 
and fraternity. The laws were to be peculiar to the various 
customs and needs of his people, who, he hoped, could be 


brought together in a vital “‘association’’ made _ possible 
through education. The examples of Byron and Mazzini were 
as great lights from the East which guided him in the prepara- 
tion of his people for a “glorious progress.” ** He worked at 


32 Rojas, op. cit., 134-39. 

83 Levene, op. cit., 376. See Alberto Palcos, Echeverria y la democracia 
Argentina (Buenos Aires, 1941) , 57-69, 143-45. 

34 Rojas, op. cit., 143. Following the death of Saint-Simon, Echeverria 
could have attended lectures by Saint-Amand Bazard at Paris in 1828, the 
bulk of which may be read in ee de la doctrine de St. Simon (2 vols. 
Paris, 1828-30). Saint-Simon, like many eighteenth century philosophers, 
taught the idea of “la perfection de l’ordre social” or the doctrine of progress. 
He believed the world had seen too much of destruction and was ready for a 
great reconstruction. This idea apparently was of interest to the young Argen- 
tine political scientists who were saddened by their own long period of civil 
feuds. The influence which the doctrines of Saint-Simon had on Echeverria 
is nebulous. Saint-Simon did not reveal that fear of private property, mech- 
anization, or the industrial leader so frequently expressed in later socialistic 
writings. He also professed belief in the importance of moral and Christian 
teachings and the need for a world guided by the principle of universal 
brotherhood. Certainly the “symbolic words,” the creed of the Asociacion de 
Mayo, do not stress socialist economic doctrines. It is emphasized that Social- 
ista did not mean “Socialist” in the current sense. If there had been such a 
word in 1838, these young Argentinians would probably have been called 
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literary endeavors and the next seven years saw the publica- 
tion to his Profecia del Plata, Elvira and Los Consuelos and, 
in 1837, Rimas, which included the famous epic of the pam- 
pas, La Cautiva. Now he was ranked as a national poet. He 
was invited to El Saldn Literario, and there he found a group 
of young men receptive to his theories and eager to become 
crusaders for a new Argentina. 

Echeverria saw two irreconcilable factions. The Federal- 
ists were victorious, most numerous, and, he said, “the 
genuine expression of semi-barbarian instincts.” The Uni- 
tarlans were a conquered minority, “with good tendencies, 
but without basic premises of social criteria.” Something new 
and unifying was necessary to bring all groups together. Eche- 
verria suggested to Alberdi and Gutiérrez the pensamiento de 
asociacién or doctrine of association, stressed by Mazzini and 
Saint-Simon. They were friendly toward the idea.* Echever- 
ria soon decided to gather his friends into a secret organization 
and educational agency modeled after Mazzini’s “Young 
Italy.” Therefore, in May, 1837, he set out to establish 
Joven Argentina or Joven Generacidn Argentina, as it was 
called at its inception.** At the first meeting of some thirty to 
thirty-five young men, Echeverria read the fundamental “sym- 
bolic words’** which became the creed of the Asociacidn de 


political scientists with a “sociological” approach. They understood that 
Argentina was not trained by Spain for self-government; therefore progress 
would be slow and relative. See Raul A. Orgaz, Echeverria y el Saint- 
Simonismo (Cordova, 1934) , 35-51. 

35 Esteban Echeverria, “Ojeada retrospectiva sobre el movimiento intelec- 
tual en el Plata desde al afio 37,” Obras Completas, IV, 5-8. 

86 Gaetano Salvemini, Mazzini (Firenze, 1925) , 177 ff. 

37 Lazcano, op. cit., 223. 

38 The “symbolic words” were: (1) Association; (2) Progress; (3) Fra- 
ternity; (4) Equality; (5) Liberty; (6) God, center and circle of our religious 
faith: Christianity, his law; (7) Honor and sacrifice, motive power and control 
of our social conduct; (8) Adoption of all legitimate glories as collected from 
the May Revolution, scorn of all usurped and illegitimate renown; (9) Con- 
tinuation of the progressive traditions of the Revolution of May; (10) 
Independence of the retrograde traditions which subordinate us to the ancient 
regime; (11) Emancipation of the American spirit; (12) Organization of the 
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Mayo, as the Joven Argentina was called after its dispersion 
and the departure of many of its members to Montevideo in 
1838. 

The aspirations and romantic character of the Asociacién 
are expressed in Alberdi’s speech of June 23, 1837. As he 
traced the rise and fall of empires moving westward, he cited 
as the causes “the eternal progressive impulse of man” and 
“the unfolding of the human spirit.” He said that each peo- 
ple must have a constitution peculiar to its own needs and 
that the cause for the sterility of Argentina’s constitutional 
experiments could be found in the failure to appreciate these 
fundamentals. In France, he said, thinking came before ac- 
tion but in Argentina there were results without principles. 
Therefore, he urged that what the fathers should have done, 
youth must do. He exhorted the young men to give an intel- 
ligent foundation to government and to continue the 
“principles of May” rather than merely copy foreign civiliza- 
tions or constitutions. Later in the same speech he said: 

The heroes of 1810 began without deliberation. . . . We are not the 
first to recognize this fact; and we will not do more than follow the 
example already given in politics, by that unusual man (hombre extra- 
ordinario) [Rosas] who presides over our public destinies. He gives a 
complete national direction in politics and the duty of this group is to 
give a perfectly harmonious direction to other elements of society. . . . 
This calls for a study of the philosophical elements of human civilization 
and of the forms which these elements ought to receive under the par- 
ticular influences of our age and native environment.3® 

Thus spoke the future author of Bases y puntos de partida 
para la organizacton politica de la Republica Argentina. He 
radiated the spirit of the new generation, confused and tired 
of the Federalist-Unitarian struggle. His words imply that 


country on the democratic basis; (13) Brotherhood of — (14) Fusion 


of all the progressive doctrines into a single program; (15) Denial of ve 
thies which may entagle us with the two great factions which have contended 
for power during the revolution. Echeverria, op. cit., IV, 119-204. 

89 Juan Bautista Alberdi, Obras Completas (Buenos Aires, 1886) , I, 257-67. 
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the Asociacidn was not necessarily hostile to Rosas; he did not 
advocate revolutionary methods; but Rosas could hardly be 
expected to see an ally in any group which called for changes 
in his program of stability, order, and the status quo, espe- 
cially when it was just then receiving severe jolts from plotting 
Unitarians in Montevideo. 

On July 8, 1837, a meeting of the club was held, and a 
definite formula of procedure, resembling that of “Young 
Italy,” was adopted. The next day being Independence Day, 
a great celebration was held, and at that gathering the mem- 
bers dedicated themselves to spread the principles of the 
Revolution of May. Echeverria did not consider the country 
ready for a material revolution. He believed that only a 
moral revolution would be useful—one which denoted prog- 
ress in the regeneration of his country. ‘We believe,” he said, 
“that before appealing to arms to secure this end, it is neces- 
sary to diffuse by way of propaganda, slow but incessant, the 
ideas of brotherhood. . . .” He advocated that a first step 
should be to convince all factions to come together into a 
national party. Then, all interests were to be considered in 
the vast and fraternal unity of the new organization.“° The 
Asociacién appointed Alberdi, Gutiérrez and Echeverria as 
a committee to explain and clarify the “symbolic words.” 
This work, known as the Dogma Socialista, was soon finished 
and was adopted by the members during the summer. It was 
to serve as a basis for the thinking of many similar societies 
both in and out of Argentina during the next decade. 

With the establishment of more definite aims the Asocia- 
cién entered a new stage of development—the period of 
political activity. The Dogma Socialista, as yet kept secret, 
was Clearly anti-Rosas, but Echeverria continued to advocate 
reform through education. Some members were not content 


40 Echeverria, op. cit., IV, 9-10. 
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with this relatively slow process, and by November Alberdi 
began to infuse a more definite political character into the 
group. This development was not entirely satisfactory to 
Echeverria, for he preferred evolution to revolution. Never- 
theless Alberdi began to publish La Moda, a musical and 
literary magazine in which he inserted political articles. This 
publication was soon proscribed, in April, 1838. Echeverria 
recorded that Rosas became suspicious and that meetings of 
the club were held irregularly. Rosas had other reasons for 
being suspicious of the vigorous society, for, in the same 
month, Miguel Cané and Andrés Lamas started El Iniciador 
in Montevideo and received articles of social, philosophical, 
and literary nature from Alberdi, Frias, Tejedor, and Gu- 
tiérrez. Naturally, these articles appeared under fictitious 
names,*! but they were strikingly similar to the earlier articles 
in La Moda. 

Rosas believed that the French blockade of Buenos Aires, 
after March 28, 1838, was encouraged by the Unitarians of 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. Therefore, a more careful 
search for his enemies began, and as Echeverria says, life 
became “‘intolerable’” for the members of the Asociacién. 
The motto “Death to the savage Unitarians” and the brand- 
ing of some political victims caused Alberdi and others to 
embark before the end of the year for Montevideo. They 
hastened to publish the Dogma Soctalista in El Iniciador.” 

The Joven Generacién Argentina had been disrupted by 
November, 1838, but its work went on by various means. 
Echeverria chose to remain a while longer in Buenos Aires, 
believing that emigration was not the way to aid his country. 
He now hoped for an internal, radical and rejuvenating revo- 
lution. —The members in Montevideo, on the other hand, 

41 [bid., 42. 


42 Ibid., 40-41, Cf. Faustino J. Legon, Doctrina politica de la Asociacién de 
mayo (Buenos Aires, 1939) , 240 ff. 
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drew together in the Asociacién de Mayo. This organization 
became a “central committee,” and served as one of the main 
centers of action against Rosas.** Jacinto Rodriguez Pejia, 
Rafael Corbalan, Carlos Tejedor, Santiago Albarracin and 
Enrique de la Fuente formed an “auxiliary committee” in 
Buenos Aires known as Club de los Cinco. They codperated 
with Commander Pedro Castelli and Colonel Maza in the 
abortive “Revolution of 1839.” These two chapters of the 
Asociacién also coéperated to encourage the expedition of 
General Lavalle in 1840.44 The idea of asociacién spread. 
In San Juan an organization was started by D. F. Sarmiento, 
Benjamin Villafafe, Rodriguez, Aberaistain, Cortines and 
others. In 1840 Vincente F. Lépez formed an asociacién in 
Cérdoba and published El Estandarte Nacional. Organiza- 
tions developed in Salta and Jujuy, while Benjamin Villafafie, 
from San Juan, went to Tucuman to organize Marco de Avell- 
aneda, Brigido Silva, and their friends. José Cubas, Eufrasio 
Quiroga, Berén de Astrada, and others organized in Cata- 
marca. From these was born the Coalicién del Norte which 
worked to eliminate the Rosistas governors.** The elements 
of dissatisfaction had been scattered, not to die but to 
multiply. 

As soon as the Asociacién de Mayo distrusted Rosas and 
he considered them to be an Unitarian Free-mason society, 
conflict began. Paul Groussac, writing of this “innocent free- 
masonry,” says, ‘‘it is not the critic who moves mountains but 
faith.” *® To these young men Mazzini exemplified the qual- 
ities of faith and organizing genius in the struggle for Italian 
unification. His example was a constant encouragement. 
Possibly the chief contribution of Echeverria and his friends 


43 Lazcano, op. cit., II, 234. 

44 Ibid., 231-34. 

45 Ibid., 227-28. 

46 Paul Groussac, “Esteban Echeverria” La Biblioteca, ITV (May, 1897), 
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to the cause of constitutional government in Argentina was 
keeping alive the ideal of a more perfect unity. This faith as 
expressed in the “Symbolic Words” and their separate subse- 
quent writings did much to make possible the Constitution 
of 1853. During the decade prior to the overthrow of Rosas, 
with its blockades, foreign interventions, confiscations, wars 
and intrigues, Echeverria, Alberdi, Gutiérrez, Sarmiento, 
Lamas, and others made various charges against Rosas. In 
order to know whether the critics had anything better to offer, 
it is necessary to consider whether or not any of the charges 
made by these men had a foundation in the theories expressed 
in the Dogma Soctalista and if anything was done in the Con- 
stitution of 1853 to prevent the recurrence of such “evils.” 

The charge is often repeated that Rosas’ actions, based on 
the law of 1835 granting “supreme power,” were unconstitu- 
tional. Leaving aside the technical steps by which this power 
was gained and whether the Legislature granted the powers 
of its own will and free accord, the very first article of the 
Dogma Socialista branded any action under such a grant as 
invalid. This position was taken on the ground that any con- 
stitution, no matter how formed, should not grant such 
powers. The fundamental idea was that there must be an 
association of equals and that to give anyone supreme power 
over an individual or a group completely violated the prin- 
ciples of equality, liberty, and fraternity. The Dogma was 
most emphatic: “No majority, or party or assembly, has the 
right to establish a law which attacks the natural laws and 
fundamental principles of society, and which places at the 
mercy of the caprice of one man the security, the liberty and 
life of all.’’47 

In discussing the question of independence from tradi- 
tions, Echeverria stated that Spanish society was based on 


47 Echeverria, “Dogma Socialista,” Obras Completas, IV, 122. 
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inequality of classes. He emphasized that before this condi- 
tion could be changed, radical reforms must take place in 
laws and education. He also implied that Rosas was not likely 
to be sympathetic to this program.*® In other words, there 
must be checks on any government; a man’s person and prop- 
erty must, as a fundamental concept, be secure or he may 
become a slave to another or to the state. The Dogma went 
so far as to say that the very institution of government “‘is of 
no utility, moral value or necessity’’ unless it secures to 
each citizen his “imprescriptible rights and principally his 
liberty.” 

The probability that civil wars and foreign blockades 
might delay or embarrass the creation of an adequate Associa- 
tion was not discussed. The statement in the Dogma that the 
best form of government for Argentina would be one which 
bore a close relationship to her customs and social conditions 
left the way open for a federal structure. It is generally agreed 
that Rosas never called a constitutional convention which 
might have attempted to unite the various factions, and this 
stands as a valid charge against him.5® That the French 
blockade left little time to consider reforms was a plausible 
defense. Nevertheless, the inaction from 1835 to 1838, when 
Rosas had supreme power, justified, at least to some extent, 
the misgivings of the members of the Asociacién. Later 
events, such as the confiscations of Unitarian property and 
the open threats of death to all who did not subscribe to the 
Rosas doctrines, encouraged acceptance of the new theories. 

Alberdi, in his Bases y puntos de partida para la organiza- 
cién politica de la Republica Argentina, stressed certain 
phases of the Dogma Socialista. He urged a federal republic 


which would “‘adopt and sustain the Catholic culture” with 
48 Ibid., 160-63. 
49 [bid., 123. 
50 Levene, op. cit., 386 ff. 
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toleration of other faiths. After the general clauses, ‘‘public 
rights” were considered, and liberty to work, to speak, and 
to print were guaranteed; no law was to recognize differences 
of class or person, thus attacking the badge system of Rosas; 
property was declared inviolate; and security was to be main- 
tained by trial in regular courts based on laws passed before 
the charge. Article 79 guarded against a continued dictator- 
ship by declaring that there should be no re-elections except 
after a six year interval. The president and his ministers were 
to be responsible for their acts. Article 86 named specifically 
such acts as hindering the progress [one of the symbolic 
words] of the country” and “embarrassing the freedom of 
wade.”™ 

When the Constitution of 1853 was prepared, Alberdi’s 
plan was followed closely. It is true that the restriction of the 
office of president to Roman Catholics represented a depar- 
ture. Also the guarantees of “equality,” “liberty,” or “secur- 
ity” for the citizen do not stand out in the form of the 
Constitution, but the essential guarantees were clearly stated 
in Articles 14 to 23. For example, Article 19 declared: ‘No 
inhabitant of the Confederation will be obligated to do any- 
thing which is not ordered by law, nor forbidden to do what 
it does not prohibit.’’®? As a final protection to equality and 
freedom of all individuals, the Constitution read: 


Congress does not have power to grant to the National Executive, or the 
provincial Legislatures to the Governors of the Provinces, facultades 
estraordinarias, or la suma del poder publico, [granted to Rosas]. . . . 
Acts of this nature shall be absolutely void, and will subject those who 
formulate them, as well as those who consent thereto or sign them, to 
the liability and penalty of infamous traitors to their country.53 


51 Alberdi, op. cit., IV, 550-80. For a work minimizing the influence of 
Alberdi in shaping the Constitution, see Ernesto Quesada, La Figura histérica 
de Alberdi (Buenos Aires, 1919) , 37- 

52 All references to this document are taken from Congreso General Con- 
stituyente de la Confederacién Argentina, sesién de 1852-54 (Buenos Aires, 
1871) , Part II, 37 ff. 

53 Article 29. Cf. F. L. Joannini, The Argentine Civil Code (Boston, 
1917) , XXxViii. 
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Rosas, it will be recalled, got into trouble with France in 
1838. This was due in a large measure to minor quarrels 
over the rights of French nationals in matters of trade and 
army service. Evidence shows that Rosas was stubborn, but 
that he acted within the accustomed law of nations in the 
matter of dealing with Vice-Consul Aimé Roger. On the 
other side, Roger was haughty, and the French were not averse 
to following up quarrels with new Latin-American states 
with force.55 Members of the Asociacién, without all the 
facts, charged Rosas with plunging the nation into foreign 
wars. Nevertheless, these young men were far ahead of many 
contemporaries in their attitude toward world brotherhood 
and freedom of commerce.*® Thus Rosas’ decree of January 
8, 1845, closing the rivers to Paraguay and Corrientes and 
thereby precipitating the combined Anglo-French blockade,*? 
convinced the young patriots that their ideas of “Progress” 
and “Fraternity” were practical signposts on the path to peace. 
Even in the face of foreign attack, they reasoned that the level 
of American intelligence must be raised to that of Europe. To 
that end they would encourage the immigration of foreigners. 
Echeverria and Alberdi urged freedom for the individual and 
equal treatment to natives of all nations.** Florencio Varela, 
writing in the Comercio del Plata, and Sarmiento in the press 
of Chile insisted constantly on free navigation of rivers and 
nationalization of customhouses.®® Alberdi wrote at length 

meee F. Cady, Foreign Intervention in the Rio de la Plata 1838-50 
(Philadelphia, 1929) , 35-55- 

55 The “Pastry War” with Mexico is another case in point. 

56 “Fraternity is mutual love, or that generous disposition which inclines 
man to do for others that which he wishes to be done for him.” Echeverria, 
op. cit., IV, 129, quoting Young Europe. 

57 Pelham Horton Box, The Origins of the Paraguayan War, University 
of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences (Urbana, 1930) , XV, 20. 

58 “By the law of God and of humanity all men are free.” Echeverria, 
op. cit., IV, 134, quoting Saint-Simon. 

59M. de Vedia y Mitre, “La formacidn constitutional de las provincias 


y su régimen fiscal (1810-1853),” Revista de la Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias 
Sociales, 111 (April-June, 1924) , 360. 
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on the advantages of freedom of all arteries of internal trade 
for the nation and advocated free trade on the international 
rivers.°° After the defeat of Rosas in the battle of Monte 
Caseros, the framers of the Constitution wrote into that docu- 
ment that 


all foreigners possess all the civil rights of citizens while in Argentina; 
. . . they are not obligated to become citizens nor to pay forced, extra- 
ordinary contributions. Nationalization may be obtained by two years 
of continuous residence in the Confederation; but this may be shortened 
through service to the Republic.®1 


While all citizens had to arm to defend the Republic, “citi- 
zens by naturalization are free to lend or not this service for a 
term of ten years from the day he received his citizenship 
paper.”’® Also, 


the Federal Government shall encouarge European immigration; and 
it shall not restrict, limit, nor burden with tax anyone entering Argen- 
tine territory who comes to cultivate the land, to better industry and 
to introduce and teach the sciences and the arts.® 


Furthermore, as in the United States, it was provided that the 
internal rivers were to be free, under Federal jurisdiction, to 
all members of the Confederation. Congress was given the 
power to make treaties and regulations with foreign nations 


60 Article 34 of Bases y puntos. In this connection compare a study made 
by Cesar Diaz Cisneros, Alberdi ante la Filosofia y el Derecho de Gentes (La 
Plata, 1930) , $2. 

61 Article 20. 

62 Article21. 

63 Article 25. Present day Argentine writers who question this policy 
have criticised Alberdi. The importance of foreign teachers as viewed by 
Echeverria and Andrés Lamas, at one time Minister of Public Instruction, is 
brought out in the study Jose Ingenieros, “La filosofia social de Echeverria 
y la leyenda de la Asociacién de Mayo,” Revista de Filosofia, VII (March, 
1918) , 262 ff. On March g1, 1948, Dr. Anibal Sanchez Reulet, formerly a 
professor at the University of Tucuman, spoke on the background of the 
Argentine crisis of 1930 on the Lecture Series sponsored by the Institute of 
Latin-American Studies of the University of Texas. He placed emphasis on 
the effects of the a immigration from the less well educated peoples of 
southern Europe and how Argentina had failed to assimilate them adequately 
to ranch, farm, and factory as well as to the practices of constitutional aane 
racy before 1930. He pointed out that Buenos Aires, like New York City, is 
not typical of the rest of the country. 

64 Article 26. 
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necessary to regulate maritime and land commerce.® On this 
provision ultimately were based the agreements with Para- 
guay, Uruguay, and Brazil, which allowed use of the 
international rivers long before such an arrangement was 
worked out on the Danube in Europe. 

Disputes dealing with religious subjects are often quite 
bitter, and such was the case in Buenos Aires. Rosas thought 
of the Asociacién de Mayo as another “Unitarian Freemason 
society,” which to him was synonymous with ‘Masonic oppo- 
sition.”®* More than once he spoke and wrote as a Charles V, 
defender of the true Faith. The Dogma Socialista taught 
separation of church and state and freedom of conscience 
and worship; it recognized Christianity as the best religion 
because it spread brotherhood and respect for the Creator; 
and it held that the priests should teach tolerance and not 
persecution, as ‘‘force makes hypocrites.’"** Rosas was charged 
with sacrilege because he forced the priesthood to wear 
special badges and garments and because some rather fanatical 
clerical followers, the Apostdélicos, caused his picture to be 
placed in the churches where some priests deemed it worthy 
of the bended knee. The Jesuits opposed such actions and 
were expelled in 1847. While Juan Manuel was anxious for 
the approval of the Pope, his attitude toward the Jesuits and 
non-juring clergy brought about his excommunication before 
a satisfactory solution was arranged.®* The religious conflict 
was settled by the Constitution providing for the retention of 
the Roman Catholic Church as the state church. Among its 
numerous functions, one, as in the days of Charlemagne, 
would be to convert and help civilize the barbarians on the 


65 Article 64, section 12. 

66 Lazcano, op. cit., 234-35. 

67 Echeverria, op. cit., 140-41. The Apostdlicos vigorously campaigned 
for the Rosas regime. John F. Bannon, S. J., and Peter M. Dunne, S. J., Latin 
America (Milwaukee, 1947) , 514. 

68 Charles S. Stewart, Brazil and La Plata (New York, 1856), 196. Cf. 
Bannon and Dunne, Latin America, 512, 516. 
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frontiers. Toleration was granted to other religious groups. 

Echeverria and his friends realized the backwardness of 
the people in the matter of political experience. The stages 
of civilization of the various parts of Argentina, especially in 
matters of political development, were too uneven for sta- 
bility. —Two ways apparently were open to fill in the abyss 
which lay between the palace and the ranch or between 
portenos y gauchos. As a recent writer has phrased the idea: 
“Revolutions would fill it with rubbish and blood if it were 
not levelled by the school.””® Education was considered to 
be a surer way. Echeverria taught that an unqualified doc- 
trine of the omnipotence of the masses was dangerous, 
because, as he put it, when these dominant masses were 
ignorant and untrained, the result could only be despotism.” 
To combat this situation the Asociacién was to encourage 
education of all as a means of developing the germ of democ- 
racy latent in Argentine society.” 

During the long period of armed opposition to Rosas 
after 1838, including the period of the French blockade, 
which materially affected revenues, educational programs suf- 
fered. It is to the credit of the men trained in the Asociacién, 
such as Gutiérrez, Alberdi, and Sarmiento, and the framers 
of the new constitution that careful attention was given to 
the question of public instruction.** When peace was restored 


69 Article 64, section 15; Article 14 and Article 19. 

70 Quoted from Ingenieros by Adolfo Posada, La Repiublica Argentina 
(Madrid, 1912) , 173. 

71 Echeverria, op. cit., 157. 

72 Ibid., 176 and Echeverria, “Manuel de Ensefianza Moral,” Obras Com- 
pletas, IV, 327-411. See also D. F. Sarmiento, Politica de Rosas (Buenos Aires, 
1930) , 119 and Emilio Ravignani, “Un proyecto para organizar la instruccién 
publica, durante el primer gobierno de Rosas,” Boletin del Instituto de 
Investigaciones Histéricas (August, 1922), I, 33 ff. It appears that several 
professors were removed from the University because they were suspected 
of Unitarian sympathies. José Marmol, the poet, probably in love with Rosas’ 
daughter, Manuelita, was arrested while a student and held for some time 
without definite charges. He became an ardent member of the Asociacidn 
and vented his hatred of Rosas in various writings. The best known was 
Amalia. 

78 Article 64, section 16 of the Constitution of 1853. 
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and increased revenues were assured, more schools were 
opened than ever before.* Later, on account of the persistent 
efforts of President Sarmiento and Nicolas Avellaneda, Min- 
ister of Culture and Public Instruction and son of the famous 
Marco de Avellaneda, excellent normal schools were estab- 
lished in Argentina.” 

Some of the more apparent contradictions of the Dogma 
Socialista deserve brief comment. While stressing equality 
and fraternity, that document states that “sovereignty resides 
only in the collective reason of the people.” This collective 
reason is to be found in the conclusions of representatives of 
classes of people, “which are equal,” rather than representa- 
tives chosen by universal suffrage. To Echeverria, Alberdi 
and Gutiérrez universal suffrage was as absurd in 1837 as was 
the formula of the radical French democrats—“all for the 
People and by the People.” They chose to say: “All for the 
People and by the reason or will of the People.” These men 
of the Asociacién wanted “‘a policy, a religion, a philosophy, 
a science, an art, an industry which works simultaneously 
for the same moral solution” and which “establishes harmony 
of hearts and intelligences, or an intimate union of all mem- 
bers of the Argentine family.” A single party, based on 
restricted suffrage, as the central unit and directive force 
seems to have been the chief innovation proposed to take the 
place of the single man rule of Rosas.”* Political democrats 
would probably agree that Argentina did not need a new 
party based on the ideals of the Dogma Socialista and to which 
all belonged, but she needed two or more parties free to 
criticize the government, to devise new legislation to meet 


changing conditions, and to lead or coéperate in govern- 
74 Posada, op. cit., 186-87. 
™ Levene, op. cit., 470. 


76 Echeverria, op. cit., IV, 192-93. 
77 [bid., 193. 
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mental activities according to the freely expressed will of the 
electorate. Any single party probably would have continued 
a dictatorship. 

A survey of the period from 1838 to 1853 discloses that 
there were several forces, including Rosas and the Asoctacién 
de Mayo, in personal and political opposition, and yet that 
they were preparing the way for a united and more peaceful 
Argentina. Rosas, like Napoleon, forced a centrally directed 
nation which superseded the anarchy of petty local leaders, 
and a strong national union did result. The Asociacidn 
through its related branches in various parts of the country 
helped to break down extreme local pride and narrow provin- 
cialism so that the words Republica Argentina came to mean 
more than portefio and Cordobés. As Avelina M. Ibafiez has 
pointed out, Unitarians, Federalists and the Romanticists of 
the Asociacién worked for an ideal government for Argentina 
but differed primarily as to the means by which it should be 
accomplished.”® 

Echeverria and his friends of the Asociacién de Mayo 
served Argentina well when they popularized the practical 
phases of both Unitarian and Federalist doctrines. They 
pointed out the futility of the extremes: localism with its 
disregard for national well-being and extreme centralism with 
no regard for the individual. They stressed that, while the 
good of all the people of Argentina came first, the individual 
person had certain imprescriptible rights. The Constitution 
of 1853, which shows clearly the influence of Alberdi, is a 
worthy expression of the teachings of the Asociacién de Mayo 
and the practical experience with Rosas’ centralized control 
of the government. 

78 Avelina M. Ibafiez, “Echeverria en relacién con las tendencias unitarias 
y federales,” Boletin del Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricas, XV _ (July- 
September, 1932), 75-76. Dr. Anibal Sanchez Reulet expects to publish a 


biography of Echeverria in the near future. He is currently studying and 
lecturing in the United States as a Guggenheim Foundation Fellow. 
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THE ORIGINS AND CONSEQUENCES OF WORLD WAR II. By 
Floyd A. Cave and Associates (Raymond G. Cowherd, Oscar G. 
Darlington, Harold E. Davis, Glenn S. Dumke, James Linus Glan- 
ville, W. Leon Godshall, Emil Lengyel, Raymond E. Lindgren, 
Charles A. McClelland, Stefan T. Possony, George Waskovich). 
(New York: The Dryden Press. 1948. Pp. xv, 820. $4.75.) 


The general editor of this book states in his preface that he and 
his associates seek to promote (1) a clearer view of the causes of World 
War II, as a means of focusing attention upon War—the greatest 
problem of our time; (2) an understanding of the most salient prob- 
lems resulting from World War II; and (3) an evaluation of the 
power conflicts (after both world wars) and of the attempts at inter- 
national co-operative action. Within the limits set by a single volume 
survey of so vast a canvass, this co-operative venture succeeds to a 
considerable degree. The over-all organization of the book is clear 
and definite. There is an introductory chapter on the period before 
1919, seventeen chapters on the two decades between wars (with em- 
phasis on Europe, although the United States, Latin America, and 
the Far East—in their international aspects—are briefly treated), and 
finally eight chapters on World War II and its consequences (with the 
same emphasis as before). The coverage since 1945 is much extended 
beyond the usual brief treatment accorded the postwar years in such 
a survey. 

The book is written by twelve social scientists—most of whom are 
historians—who are connected with institutions ranging from California 
to Tennessee, from Texas to New York. In general, they are younger 
men, of whom about half have published previously only in journals. 
However, a substantial majority of them prove real competence and 
several, high ability at the synthesis that this kind of writing demands. 
In spite of the editor’s attempt to have all parts “in a simple and 
interesting prose in accordance with a clear pattern of organization,” 
there is considerable variation in the effectiveness of the contributions. 
Outstanding in the opinion of this reviewer are: the well-organized, 
clearly written half dozen chapters on Europe by the editor, Floyd A. 
Cave; the coverage of the diplomacy of the late 1930's, in which 
excellent use is made by Oscar G. Darlington of the captured Nazi 
documentary materials; the account of the collapse of France in 1940, 
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Vichy, and the Fourth Republic by Charles A. McClelland; and the 
fair and objective treatment of postwar Big Three relations by Ray- 
mond E. Lindgren. W. Leon Godshall and Harold E. Davis, although 
held to brief compass, do very acceptably on the Far East and Latin 
America, respectively. On the other hand, there are several chapters 
which are over-detailed and which lack the effective organization and 
the clear exposition that characterize the best textbook writing. 

The most provocative chapter is that of Stefan T. Possony on “The 
Military Causes of World War II,” which the publisher claims “‘consti- 
tutes an original approach to an analysis of the causes of war.” Possony 
lays great stress on the important réle of military leaders in the 
decisions that lead to war, declaring that “a government decides to 
adopt a conciliatory or intransigent attitude not only according to 
its political will, . . . but also according to the military chances at 
a given moment” (p. 412). In closely reasoned, highly interesting 
discussions of the Moroccan crisis of 1905-06, the outbreak of World 
War I, the Czech crisis of 1938, and the opening and first years of 
World War II, he argues that each took the course it did basically 
because of “technical estimates of the military situation” (p. 426). 
Possony’s appraisal of the Soviet calculations behind the 1939 pact 
with Hitler is of particular interest. He rejects as explanations that 
the Soviets were delaying in order to have time to build up their 
military potential, that they were repaying the Western powers for 
the snub at Munich, cr that they feared the Nazi war strength as 
overwhelming. The Russians, he claims, actually acted on the military 
estimate that the Western democracies were stronger than the ag- 
gressors—which, in the end, and with far more difficulty than they had 
foreseen, proved to be a correct estimate—and that a great war among 
the Western nations would weaken them militarily so that ‘Russia 
would emerge as the dominant power in Europe and the communist 
system would be introduced in a number of European states” (p. 451). 
Possony fully credits (pp. 434, 447) the statements of Gamelin and 
Bonnet in their postwar apologies that the French had persuaded 
the Poles in August, 1939, to allow Russia the free passage which it 
was demanding as the price of the Anglo-French-Russian alliance 
against Germany, and upon this he predicates the bad faith of Moscow 
in proceeding with its pact with Hitler. In the absence of corroboration 
from any of the many other sources that a démarche of this magnitude 
was ever made or was ever made known to the Russians, this “revelation” 
must be regarded skeptically and definitive judgment on the Russian 
action withheld. Possony’s general thesis, it appears to this reviewer, 
does not in any way invalidate the essential concentration of the 
other contributors to this volume and of social scientists generally 


upon the political, economic, social, geographic, and ideological long-run 
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causes of war. Certainly it is to be hoped, in the interest of the survival 
of our society, that Possony’s final judgment (p. 454) that only in some 
kind of military “balance of power’ can an uneasy peace be main- 
tained will prove mistaken. 

The reviewer does not want to give an unfavorable impression of 
this generally excellent book, but perhaps he may be permitted to 
note some disagreement with certain arrangements and emphases. 
There is some overlapping among chapters that could have been 
eliminated by use of more cross-references. E.g., the treaties of the 
French security system of the 1920’s are enumerated in four separate 
places (chapters iii, viii, x, xiii); American isolation, the League of 
Nations, and postwar Russian foreign policy are each described twice 
in similar terms (chapters iv and xiii; iii and xxvii; v and xxiv); and the 
chapters (viii and x) by Lengyel and Glanville cover essentially the 
same material and could have been combined. There is no adequate 
discussion of Marxism, although a full chapter is devoted to Fascist 
ideology, nor is there sufficient clarification of the distinction in this 
postwar period between Western European socialism and Eastern 
communism. There is too brief treatment (chapter xiii, of twenty-two 
pages) of the democratic countries in the period 1919-39, and what 
there is is extremely negative in effect. It seems unfortunate that it 
is always the failings and the fumblings of the democratic states in 
these years that so often receive the whole attention. After all, under 
terrific pressures, Britain and France did retain their political democracy 
and did remain loyal to their basic ideals—an achievement of no 
small proportions. Also, it is regrettable that Scandinavia, the Low 
Countries, and Switzerland, where some very successful and progressive 
democracy flourished in these years, receive such abbreviated coverage. 
Finally, there are some errors in dates; those given for the Franco- 
Polish treaty (p. 89), the Franco-Russian alliance (p. 138), Hess’s 
flight to Britain (p. 298), the original United Nations Declaration 
(p. 778), and the Yalta meeting (p. 533) are wrong. 

The book is beautifully designed, attractively bound, and printed 
in large, clear type on a sizable page. Seventeen maps, each designed 
to eliminate extraneous items and to present clearly what is intended; 
a well-selected, annotated bibliography and a set of highly informative 
footnotes at the end of each chapter; and a full page outline of 
content at the beginning of each chapter, are all valuable aids to 
students. This volume should serve very well as a text or for collateral 
reading in upper division college courses in contemporary history and 
international relations. 


WINSTON B. THORSON 
Washington State College 
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MARCH OF EMPIRE. THE EUROPEAN OVERSEAS POSSESSIONS 
ON THE EVE OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR. By Lowell Ragatz, 
F.R.H.S. Foreword by Alfred Martineau. (New York: H. L. Lind- 
quist. 1948. Pp. xi, 92. $3.50.) 


Professor Ragatz has indicated the general purview of this mono- 
graph in its sub-title, in that it is a survey of conditions in each of the 
colonial possessions of European states from 1898 and the Fashoda 
crisis to 1914 and Sarajevo. As might be gathered from the length 
of the book, Professor Ragatz has not sought a detailed and analytical 
treatment of this subject. Instead, he has swept through a very complex 
period picking up the most salient facts. In view of the author’s purpose 
it is unfortunate that the book must labor under too fulsome a fore- 
word and a publisher’s jacket “blurb,” both to the effect that Professor 
Ragatz has ventured into a virgin field and has unearthed startling, 
new material. There are numerous more detailed studies on the 
same period of imperialism, most of them having treatments of more 
depth than this one by Ragatz, which does not supplant such works as 
that by Mary E. Townsend and Cyrus H. Peake, European Colonial 
Expansion Since 1871 (New York, 1941). However, as a survey of 
colonial activity and policy in the immediate pre-World War I years 
this monograph can be termed useful if hardly definitive. 

The writer properly indicates the economic forces making for the 
feverish imperialism of the years just prior to 1914. But he does not 
neglect a certain European intellectual complex, well caught in the 
phrase, “the white man’s burden,” which was scarcely less vital a 
factor. Each of the European colonial empires with its components is 
considered in the monograph. At the close of each major section 
the writer touches on the general colonial policy of the particular 
imperial government and the prevailing popular attitude in that 
state about colonies. Maps by Walter Y. Cox indicate the extent of 
the various empires. 

There may be some criticism of an arrangement which apparently 
makes the metropolitan area a sort of after-thought. But by this very 
arrangement Professor Ragatz has thrown into sharp focus the fact 
that forces and personalities in the colonies very often drove the 
statesmen of European states, which footed the bill from public funds 
for the benefit of interested pressure groups in the colonies and at 
home. He has shown that a philatelic boast about the British Empire 
did not come from London but from Ottawa. Students of imperialism 
may well conjure with the fact that while no colonial power (even 
the Netherlands with its rich East Indies) kept its colonial accounts in 
black ink, all with the notable exception of Denmark were determined 
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to retain their overseas possessions, even Portugual, whose colonies 
gave it neither benefit nor credit. National prestige loomed quite as 
large as markets in the contemporary evaluation of colonies. 

Professor Ragatz has indicated an approach to European diplomatic 
history which might be profitably investigated further when he notes 
that the European diplomatic alignments of 1914 can be understood 
only in terms of past colonial activities. W. L. Langer in his Diplomacy 
of Imperialism, 1890-1902 (New York, 1935) made an important 
beginning, but more should be done in this field. 

The author makes it clear that the post-war nationalism which 
was to dampen the fire of European expansion had plainly appeared 
by 1914 and not merely among native populations but also among 
Europeans in the colonies who chafed under restrictions imposed 
from Europe. The writing on the wall could be seen even while the 
feast was at its height. Professor Ragatz does not attempt to draw any 
inference from this as to the ultimate value of colonies to their 
holders, but he does indicate that the export of capital from the major 
colonial powers, Great Britain, France, and Germany had ceased to 
“follow the flag” and was going into areas nominally “independent” 
or controlled by lesser European states. 

This capital export aspect of European expansion may be its most 
significant aspect, because it practically ensured that colonies would 
come to compete with metropolitan areas and would develop classes 
economically interested in reducing European control. Professor Ka- 
gatz somewhat neglects this aspect, although the nature of the 
survey perforce limited his discussion. The type of study in this mono- 
graph similarly has limited its concern to areas under direct European 
control. 

As can be expected in anything by Professor Ragatz, this book 
has only a few minor errors of fact. The Treaty of Pretoria (better 
known as the Peace of Vereeniging, the actual place of acceptance of 
defeat by the Boers) in 1902 guaranteed the equality of English and 
Dutch, not the “Taal” (p. 5), which had no official status until 1925 
as Afrikaans. Nor is it correct to call the Transvaal one of “the two 
backward inland states” (p. 5), when it was the only one of the four 
South African colonies in 1907 with a treasury surplus and when its 
refusal in that year to renew the customs and railway agreements 
with the other three colonies was the immediate impetus for the 
formation of the Union of South Africa. There is also doubt as to 
how “adequately” Indian interests in South Africa were protected 
by Gandhi (p. 6). Canadians may properly be irritated at a usage 
which separates “Canada” from “America,” the United States (p. 17). 

These are not great faults in this brief survey. It may not require 
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an index, although one could be wished. Offsetting this lack there is 
a topically-arranged bibliography selected from Professor Ragatz’s 
Literature of European Imperialism, 1815-1919. 


COLIN RHYS LOVELL 
University of Southern California 


WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS: DOCUMENTS OF AMERICAN DE- 
MOCRACY. Selected and edited by Stuart Gerry Brown. (Second 
edition. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1948. Pp. xi, 429. $2.00.) 


This is the second edition of a work first issued in 1941. It contains 
fifty-six documents illustrative of the growth and development of 
democracy in the United States. An introductory essay of eight pages 
treats of the history and meaning of democracy. The editing consists 
only of a brief historical and explanatory note at the beginning of 
each document. 

If one should ask why another collection of documents dealing 
with United States history (having in mind the volumes of Preston, 
Hill, Macdonald, Morison, Commager, etc.), the author’s answer would 
be found in the subtitle of the volume. These documents have been 
especially chosen to illustrate the evolution of our democratic ideals 
and methods. 

The documents included cover a wide range in character. There 
are bills of rights, constitutions, inaugural addresses, presidential mes- 
sages to Congress, statutes, pronouncements dealing with foreign rela- 
tions, Supreme Court decisions (often wrongly called opinions) and 
miscellaneous papers difficult to classify. The inaugural addresses in- 
cluded are those of Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. One document is by Franklin; two are by 
Washington, two by Woodrow Wilson, five by Lincoln and five by 
F. D. Roosevelt. 

Six new documents added in this second edition of the volume 
include Roosevelt's Four Freedoms speech, the Atlantic Charter, 
Roosevelt’s War Message, the Lilienthal Report, the Proclamation of 
Independence of the Philippines, the Truman Doctrine, and _ the 
Report of President Truman’s Commission on Civil Rights. 

The one serious defect in an otherwise valuable book is to be 
found in the editor’s notes introducing each document. He calls the 
Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, “the Hartford Constitution” for 
no good reason. He fails to name the author of the Resolution for 
American Independence—Richard Henry Lee—or to call attention to 
the fact that it was three resolutions in one. 

The Declaration and Resolves of the First Continental Congress 
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is said to represent the “results and deliberations” of the Congress, 
whereas, in fact, it enumerates the rights and grievances of the colonies, 
rights which they claimed and grievances which they sought to redress. 
The Virginia Bill of Rights is said to have been “partly the work of 
Patrick Henry.” Why not mention the real author of it—George 
Mason? The Virginia Statute of Religious Liberty was adopted on 
December 26, 1785, not in 1786. The dates given for Jefferson’s writing 
of the Declaration of Independence are incorrect. 

The Articles of Confederation served as our first constitution for 
eight years, not six. They did not take effect on March 2, 1781, in fact, 
not until November 5 of that year. Federalist Essay Number X is said 
to “express the main thesis of Federalism.” Essay Number XXXIX does 
that much better. Washington’s Farewell Address was issued, not 
“delivered.” John Marshall is called the “first chief Justice of the 
United States,” an inexcusable error. Lincoln’s House Divided speech 
was not delivered “during the course of his debates with Senator 
Douglas.” It was delivered before the state convention which nominated 
Lincoln for the senatorship several weeks earlier. 

The excellent documents included in the volume under review 
deserve more accurate introductions. 


FRANK HARMON GARVER 
University of Southern California 


THE GRASSLAND OF NORTH AMERICA: PROLEGOMENA TO 
ITS HISTORY. By James C. Malin. (Lawrence, Kas.: The author, 
1541 University Drive. Pp. vii, 398. $3.00.) 


Working at Lawrence, Kansas, on the eastern fringe of the Great 
Plains, Professor Malin has undertaken a long-term and comprehensive 
historical investigation of the larger grassland area. In a preceding 
book, Essays on Historiography (1946), Malin provided a theoretical 
and philosophical base for the investigation which resulted in The 
Grassland. In this book, Malin has taken a large second step toward a 
scientifically sound history of the region with which he is so familiar. 
This book first undertakes to survey the sciences which might have a 
bearing on the nature of the grassland and help explain the history 
of human occupation of this region. Sometimes the author becomes 
so absorbed in the esoteric debates of the natural scientists as to lose 
sight. of the human element, and even of the grassland itself. The 
second part of the book treats the historiography of the grassland, 
interpreting “historiography” in a very wide sense. It is a study of 
various social and historical observations concerning the region and 
approaches to some problems concerning the grassland. A particularly 
valuable chapter in the second part relates to techniques of dry farming 
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and steps toward a scientific agriculture on the plains. The author 
addresses himself with unusual vigor and skepticism to the task of 
laying a foundation for historical treatment of this region, uprooting 
the tangled undergrowth of previously established misconceptions. The 
Grassland is a preliminary piece of work, a trail-blazer for a synthesis 
of grassland history which this book indicates is to be expected from 
the author in the future. 

Externally, The Grassland does not commend itself to the reader. 
From the manner of publication, this work is probably to be considered 
in the nature of a prospectus, to be circulated among a limited number 
of scholars specifically interested in the grassland region. The Grassland 
is reproduced by the photo-offset method and bound in a paper cover. 
Even as a schedule of historical problems relating to the grassland this 
work deserves better treatment and wider circulation than it receives 
in its present form. 

The great breadth of Malin’s investigations is indicated by a long 
bibliography arranged by chapters. The method of footnoting, with 
partial parenthetical references scattered throughout the text, is neither 
convenient nor consistent and is sometimes incomplete. Much that is 
worthy in the book is obscured by a perplexing organization of 
materials and an opaque style of writing. 

In the preface, this study of the grassland is linked with much larger 

problems of civilization and human behavior in general, problems 
which apparently have only the slightest bearing upon the work at 
hand. The author seems to expect that a search for certainty such as 
his own quest is an answer to such uncertainties as the frame of 
reference theory of history, the vogue for Kierkegaard and existen- 
tialism. Much more to the point is the author's insistence upon the 
historical analysis of scientific development: 
One of the particular objects of this book is to direct attention to the signi- 
ficance of synthesis of science, technology, and history, (in this sentence it 
is limited to regionalism) and it has been presented because of the conviction 
that in this direction lies the most important immediate field of activity for 
the historian. The backlog of basic science and technology has accumulated 
faster than the historian has evaluated it in relation to the history of 
society. (p. 326.) 

By word and example, the author points out his corollary, that “the 
sciences bring to the aid of the historian new tools and new methods 
whose possibilities have been little explored.” (p. iii.) 

All minor criticisms of The Grassland fade away in view of Pro- 
fessor Malin’s industrious and refreshing spirit of scientific inquiry. 
He breaks new ground in searching out the contributions any science 
might make to an understanding of his chosen region. He is apparently 
unsatisfied to accept any conclusion about the grassland without 


conducting his own inquiry into its validity. The result is a detailed 
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destruction of a number of previous myths and speculations concerning 
this region. A careful examination of the age-pattern of settlers revealed 
the process of agricultural settlement as not being the work of young 
couples just starting out in life. An analysis of data on land tenure and 
average size of farm led to different conclusions than those reached by 
the process of speculation. The locust myth, the seven-year rainfall 
cycle, and conservation propaganda are all brought under the destruc- 
tive purview of science. In applying the findings of science to his 
problem and in sounding out the weak spots in scientific contributions, 
Professor Malin’s work is marked with validity, although some botanists 
might pick a quarrel with his ascribing teleological qualities to plant life. 

Professor Malin has conducted an investigation such as many his- 
torians would like to do if they had the time and patience. The author 
has aimed to leave no stone unturned in search for explanation of 
the grassland environment. The relevance of much material should 
have been explained for the benefit of those who do not believe that 
every fact concerning the grassland is worth publication. Malin proceeds 
on the assumption that many students of the grassland have jumped 
to faulty conclusions about the region and he declares vigorous war 
upon the geographical and other determinists who have gone beyond 
the facts, including F. J. Turner. (p. 163.) Especially interesting is 
a critique of work by W. P. Webb and F. A. Shannon in chapter 
fourteen: ‘““Webb and Regionalism.” Such criticism, however sharp, 
must be of wholesome influence upon the soundness of historical 
scholarship. 

If The Grassland is generally inconclusive, it is because this book 
aims to exhibit only the bases for conclusions. When Professor Malin 
turns his efforts to a regional synthesis his work should merit the close 
attention not only of historians interested in the grassland but also 
all social scientists concerned with methods of research and other 
scientists interested in the problems of interrelationship. 

JAMES H. SHIDELER 
University of California College of Agriculture 
Davis, California 


THE FAR EAST. A HISTORY OF THE IMPACT OF THE WEST 
ON EASTERN ASIA. By Paul Hibbert Clyde. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1948. Pp. xxi, 862. $5.75.) 


This book is a significant contribution to Far Eastern studies among 
American undergraduates. Here they will find clearly presented a pene- 
trating analysis of the institutions which make Oriental civilizations so 
different from their counterpart in the western world. 

In its scope this book varies from earlier textbooks used in intro- 
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ductory courses in its detailed consideration of the political, social, 
and economic institutions in modern China and Japan. Completed 
almost three years after VJ Day, it has the advantage of providing an 
excellent survey of the all-important post-war developments. The 
struggle for power between the Kuomintang and the Communists in 
China and the Russo-American diplomatic stalemate in Korea are 
treated fully and with the objectivity of the trained impartial observer. 
The recent happenings in Asia are viewed as part of the contemporary 
revolution, the character of which “has been shaped by the impact 
of European and American thought and action upon the traditional 
cultures of the East.” 

The book is appropriately sub-titled A History of the Impact of 
the West on Eastern Asia. The re-shaping of the Far East by western 
influences is carefully traced, showing the effects of trade on China's 
treaty ports, the infiltration of western political ideas, and the break- 
down of the Chinese-Manchu government as western states forced it 
to intervene in local affairs. Clyde includes in the story of the impact 
of the West the undermining of the family and the gild, long the 
foundations of Chinese civilization. 

While Clyde adequately covers the history of diplomatic relations 
of Asia and the western world, he quite properly takes note of the 
fact that diplomacy does not take place in a vacuum. Consequently a 
large portion of the book is devoted to the domestic scenes in China 
and Japan so that the reader may understand the forces which shaped 
foreign policy. In China the author finds a rich civilization, a highly 
decentralized government, and a democratic tradition of revolution. 
Concerning Japan, Clyde sees in the Meiji restoration a revolution 
from above controlled by the samurai, daimyos, and merchants. In 
a clear and simple style he shows that from the restoration to the 
end of the second World War the nature of the government established 
in 1868 and the Shinto ideals implanted by that government caused 
Japan to pursue a policy of expansion and to aim at dominance in 
China. According to Clyde, Japanese aims concerning China never 
changed, although the Shidehara policy of conciliation in the 1920's 
constituted a change in the tactics employed in the attempt to achieve 
Japan’s objectives. 

The recent effort to vindicate the isolationist and to establish Frank- 
lin Roosevelt as having forced Japan to attack at Pearl Harbor finds 
no support in this textbook. Clyde draws a clear picture of the causes 
of the war between the United States and Japan. In explaining the 
various points of conflict, he emphasizes the clash between Japan's 
“New Order in Asia” and the traditional Open Door policy of the 
United States. In tracing the negotiations prior to Pearl Harbor he 
shows the wide gulf between American and Japanese aims and makes 
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clear that any compromise would have necessitated the surrender of 
what each nation conceived to be its vital interests. Concerning 
American policy, he states: “The weakness lay not in the principles 
of the policy itself but in the fact that the American people had 
never been prepared to implement it since implementation would 
have meant war.” The same statement could be made concerning 
almost any phase of American foreign policy; short of invasion by 
the enemy probably a majority of Americans looked upon war as the 
worst possible happening and would have sacrificed almost any national 
interest to avoid it. 

Clyde’s book is a product of a prodigious amount of reading and 
close acquaintance with the best books and articles which have 
enriched the literature on the Far East in recent years. In addition 
he has made extensive use of government documents. The result is 
a delightfully fresh approach based on the studies of the many eminent 
scholars in the field. Generous use of bibliographical footnotes not 
only serves to acknowledge the contributions of the students in the 
field but provides a sound guide for further reading. 

Readers may very well differ to some slight degree with some of 
the conclusions reached by the author. John Hay may deserve more 
credit for making a fight for the Open Door in the years immediately 
following the Boxer Revolt. Other scholars have also been inclined 
to see in Henry Stimson’s negotiations following the Manchurian 
incident of 1931 a firmer policy than does Clyde. Concerning the 
treatment of contemporary Korea, while the reviewer considers it an 
excellent summary, some will find the policy of the U.S.S.R. more 
definitely aimed at the establishment of a Communist state amenable 
to Russian control than Clyde implies. Some students may also regret 
the omission of any reference to the developments in the Mongolian 
Peoples’ Republic since 1941. To this reviewer these possible criticisms 
seem minor. Clyde has written an excellent book, and it is this 
reviewer's opinion that it will be well received. 

PAUL A. VARG 
The Ohio State University 





News Notes 
10/2) 


Phi Alpha Theta—National Activities 


Plans for the twelfth biennial national meeting of Phi Alpha Theta, 
to be held at Washington, D.C., December 26-29, were nearing comple- 
tion at the time that the material for this issue of THE HisToRIAN went 
to the printer. A detailed announcement of sessions and of papers to 
be read will be issued to the chapters by the national secretary-treasurer. 
The meeting will be preceded by registration and a reception on the 
evening of December 26; general sessions will extend over the period 
from December 27 to the morning of December 29. Headquarters will 
be at the Wardman Park Hotel. 

The program is being arranged so that delegates will be able to 
attend sessions of the American Historical Association (December 
28-30), with which Phi Alpha Theta is meeting as an affiliated organi- 
zation. The convention dinner and presidential address are scheduled 
for the evening of December 27. Members of the Beta Pi chapter of Phi 
Alpha Theta, at Georgetown University, are making arrangements for 
the reception and for tours of the city. 

Members who have not made hotel reservations are urged to do so 
as soon as possible. 


New Chapters 


The list of new chapters for Phi Alpha Theta, installed since our 
last issue, is quite imposing. Three new states were added: Virginia, 
West Virginia and Alabama, and also the District of Columbia. 

Beta Epsilon chapter (University of Colorado) was installed on 
April 16, 1948, by Dean A. F. Zimmerman, national president. Dr. 
Robert Athearn is faculty adviser and C. Jane Titus is secretary-treas- 
urer. Beta Zeta chapter (Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio) was 
installed April 20, 1948, with Earl S. Pomeroy, national historian, as 
installing officer, assisted by members from Zeta chapter. Beta Eta 
chapter (Columbia College, South Carolina) was installed April 19, 
1948. Dr. Austin Venable, faculty advisor of Alpha Tau chapter (Win- 
throp College) was the installing officer. Beta Theta chapter (Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania) was installed April 27, 
1948, by Donald B. Hoffman, national secretary-treasurer, assisted by 
Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh of Gettysburg College, member of the Advisory 
Board, and representatives from Kappa, Omega, and Alpha Alpha chap- 
ters. Beta Iota chapter (Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah) was 
installed May 6, 1948, by Dr. C. Gregory Crampton of the University 
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of Utah, national vice-president, assisted by members of Alpha Rho 
(Utah) chapter. Beta Kappa chapter (San Diego State College) was 
installed May 10, the installing officer being Dr. Russell Caldwell, 
president of Xi chapter (University of Southern California), who was 
assisted by members of his chapter. Beta Lambda chapter (San José 
State College) was installed May 14 by Dr. George P. Hammond of the 
University of California, chairman of the Advisory Board, as installing 
officer, assisted by Carol Riley, member of Alpha Iota (Nevada), and 
by members from Chi (California), and Beta Beta (Stanford). 

Beta Mu chapter (University of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia) 
was installed May 16, with Donald B. Hoffman, national secretary- 
treasurer, as installing officer. Beta Nu chapter (Davis and Elkins Col- 
lege, Elkins, West Virginia) was installed May 17. The installing officer 
was Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh. Beta Xi chapter (Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania) was installed May 19, 1948. The installing officer, 
Donald B. Hoffman, national secretary-treasurer, was assisted by mem- 
bers of Kappa and Alpha Alpha chapters. Beta Omicron chapter (Uni- 
versity of Alabama) was installed June 5, by Dr. Austin Venable, faculty 
advisor of Alpha Tau (Winthrop College). Beta Pi chapter (George- 
town University) was installed June 6. Donald B. Hoffman, national 
secretary-treasurer, installing officer, was assisted by Dr. Wesley M. 
Gewehr, member of Theta (Denison) and a national honorary member 
of the fraternity. 


Chapter Activities 


Xi chapter, University of Southern California, maintained activities 
during the summer, including an initiation dinner on July 16, at which 
Professor W. Stull Holt of the University of Washington was the speaker. 

Alpha Rho (University of Utah) has an assistant secretary whose 
special assignment is to maintain contacts with the national office. The 
news editor welcomes this move to facilitate closer relations with the 
chapter. It might be well for other chapters to consider similar steps. 

Beta Kappa chapter (San Diego State College) has an unusual organ- 
ization to promote interest in the chapter. A history club was organized 
with the specific objective of securing a chapter of Phi Alpha Theta. 
After that aim was realized, the history club continued as a feeder for 
Beta Kappa. Anyone interested in history can become a member of the 
club, but candidates for the fraternity are carefully selected from the 
group. The program of the two organizations is integrated by a council 
that organizes budgets, programs, nominations for officers, and other 
activities. 

Kappa chapter (Muhlenberg College) highlighted a season of infor- 
mal discussion meetings with a banquet at the historic “1760” House in 
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Trexlertown. Approximately twenty-five members and guests attended 
the dinner, at which Dr. ’Valter H. Mohr of the George School was the 
speaker. He described conditions in western Germany as he observed 
them while supervising relief work among the inhabitants of the West- 
phalia-Rhineland area. 


Appointments and Promotions 


Dr. Mahmut Lacin is associate professor of history at Drake Uni- 
versity. During the summer Thomas E. Downey (Notre Dame Univer- 
sity) was at the University of Havana, and Bernerd C. Weber (University 
of Alabama) was at San Francisco State College. Those teaching at the 
University of Southern California during the summer included John 
L. La Monte of the University of Pennsylvania, W. Stull Holt of the 
University of Washington, Ralph H. Lutz of Stanford University, and 
Harvey Wish of Western Reserve University. Professor Richard W. Van 
Alstyne of the University of Southern California taught at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. James Shideler of the University of California 
(Davis) was at Colorado State College of Education, Greeley. Arthur 
P. Whitaker of the University of Pennsylvania, Harold W. Bradley of 
Claremont College, and Otakar Odlozilik of Charles University at 
Prague were at the University of Colorado. Visiting teachers at the 
University of New Mexico included Vera Brown Holmes of Smith Col- 
lege, Cecil Johnson of the University of North Carolina, and Gordon 
H. McNeil of Coe College. Anatole Mazour of Stanford University 
taught at the University of Chicago during the summer quarter. 
Summer appointments of members of the history department at the 
Ohio State University included Harold J. Grimm, University of Texas; 
Paul A. Varg, Colgate University; and Earl R. Beck, University of Ken- 
tucky (all from Ohio State University, Zeta). 

Professor Thomas D. Clark of the University of Kentucky spent part 
of the summer lecturing at Salzburg in the Seminar in American 
Civilization. 

Colin R. Lovell, a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, has been 
appointed assistant professor of history at the University of Southern 
California. 

At Ohio State University, Professor Lawrence F. Hill is serving as 
acting chairman of the department of history. Paul A. Varg and Everett 
Walters have been promoted to the rank of assistant professor. 

Donald G. Sahli, formerly a graduate assistant at the Ohio State 
University, has been made dean of Milligan College, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Cope, formerly Fellow in the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society at Ohio State University, has joined the depart- 
ment of history at Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsylvania. He was 
president of Zeta chapter. 
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Charles M. Brown has been promoted to the rank of assistant 
professor at North Carolina State College (Raleigh). 

Bernard J. Holm became president of Wartburg Theological Sem- 
inary, Dubuque, Iowa, in May, 1948. Dr. Holm previously was located 
at the University of Maryland and at Yale Divinity School. 

Enrique Lugo Silva, formerly at Wittenberg College, is now assistant 
professor of history and Spanish at the University of New Mexico. 

Murray G. Lawson, formerly of the College of the City of New York, 
has joined the department of history at Syracuse University. 

Dr. A. Edythe Mange has accepted appointment as professor of 
history at Mississippi State College for Women. Dr. Mange was dean of 
students at S. E. Missouri State Teachers College. 

Burr C. Brundage has been appointed head of the department of 
history, government and economics at Cedar Crest College. He is a char- 
ter member of the chapter. 

Anthony L. Milnar, formerly at Georgetown University, is now 
assistant professor of history at Loyola University, Chicago. 

Claude C. Smith has been promoted to the rank of professor of his- 
tory at the University of Nevada. He received the doctorate at Stanford 
University in June, 1948. 

Owen Ulph is now assistant professor of European history at the 
University of Nevada, succeeding Professor Edward Maslin Hulme. Dr. 
Ulph formerly taught at Reed College, Montana State College, and 
Stanford University, and received his Ph.D. degree from Stanford in 
June, 1948. 

Dr. Gardner Williams has been promoted to the rank of professor 
of philosophy at the University of Toledo. Dr. Duane Smith of the 
same institution is now associate professor of history. Virginia White, 
also from Alpha Kappa, is a graduate assistant in English at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Members of Sigma chapter at the University of New Mexico receiv- 
ing promotions and appointments include Dr. France V. Scholes, 
formerly dean of the graduate school, to academic vice-president; Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Sacks, to a full professorship; and J. O. Baylen as an 
instructor in the history department. 

Arnold Fletcher, formerly treasurer of Xi chapter of Phi Alpha 
Theta (University of Southern California), is an assistant to the educa- 
tional director of Afghanistan. 

Kathleen Fisher, also a former officer of Xi chapter, is now an in- 
structor in history at the Texas College of Mines, El Paso. 

James Ragland, formerly a student at the University of Southern 
California, is an assistant in the department of history at the University 
of Michigan. 
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Personal 


Dr. Leland H. Creer, former president of Weber College and Gila 
Junior College and now professor of history and head of the depart- 
ment at the University of Utah, has published recently The Founding 
of an Empire, a history of Utah (Book Craft, Salt Lake City). The inter- 
esting and factual account, which represents ten years of preparation, 
is divided into two parts: the pre-colonial period and the early history 
of Mormonism. 

Colonel Lloyd H. Duffin is assistant secretary to Alpha Rho chapter 
with special assignment to maintain contacts with THe Historian. He 
has had twenty years experience in newspaper work. His services are 
most welcome. 

Phillip Mitterling is continuing his studies at the University of 
Illinois as graduate research assistant in the department of history. He 
was recently elected president of the revived Epsilon chapter. 

Professor Frederic L. Paxson, emeritus professor at the University 
of California, is preparing a history of American state universities. 

Lynn M. Case of the University of Pennsylvania, Richard M. Brace 
of Northwestern University, and Robert H. Bremner of Ohio State 
University spent the summer doing research in France. 

Professor Daniel H. Thomas, Rhode Island State College, is on 
sabbatical leave and has been granted a fellowship by the Belgian- 
American Educational Foundation for research in Brussels, London, 
and Paris for the next year. Dr. Donald Tilton has been elected to 
succeed Dr. Thomas as faculty adviser of Alpha Omega. 

Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., left for the Netherlands in 
September to spend the academic year 1948-49 at the University of 
Leyden in order to introduce instruction in American history. 

Dr. Solon Justus Buck, archivist of the United States since 1941, 
resigned in April to accept appointment as chief of the Manuscript 
Division of the Library of Congress. 

Professor Roy F. Nichols of the University of Pennsylvania will be 
in England as visiting professor in Cambridge University for the aca- 
demic year 1948-49. 

Professor Paul H. Giddens, Allegheny College, has been granted a 
two year leave of absence to write a history of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana. 

Dr. Carl Wittke, past national president of Phi Alpha Theta, and 
recently professor of history and dean of Oberlin College, became dean 
of the graduate school and professor of history in Western Reserve 
University this September. 

Aida R. Caro Costas, Dr. Sebastian Gonzalez Gracia, Rafael W. 
Ramirez, Luis Manuel Diaz Soler, and Ricardo E. Alegria (Beta Delta, 
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University of Puerto Rico) attended the Third Inter-American Congress 
on municipal history held at San Juan April 12 to 17. 

Professor Diaz Soler, University of Puerto Rico, is doing graduate 
work as a candidate for the doctorate at Louisiana State University. 

Professor Austin E. Hutcheson, University of Nevada, spent the 
summer at the Huntington Library working in Nevada history on a 
Rockefeller research grant. 

Dr. Gardner Williams, University of Toledo, presented a paper 
entitled “Individual, Social, and Universal Principles” at the Tenth 
International Conference of Philosophy in Amsterdam on August 11. 
While abroad, Dr. Williams travelled in England, Scotland, Holland, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. 

Herbert Schering, former secretary-treasurer of Alpha Kappa (To- 
ledo), is doing graduate work at the University of Michigan. 

Dr. Dorothy Woodward, University of New Mexico, spent the sum- 
mer in England, Spain, and Portugal. 

Edward Brown, recently graduated from Muhlenberg College, has 
entered George Washington University School of Foreign Service. 

Lawrence Henry Gipson, Research Professor of History at Lehigh 
University, has been awarded the Loubat Prize of $1,000 for 1948. This 
prize is awarded once every five years for the most outstanding work 
written during that period in the English language on the history, geog- 
raphy, archaeology, ethnology, philology, or numismatics of North 
America. Dr. Gipson was awarded the prize for his monumental work 
on The British Empire before the American Revolution. 

George W. Kyte, assistant professor of history at Lehigh University, 
spent two and a half months in England this summer, largely in the 
Public Record Office. Professor Kyte sought information on Anglo- 
American relations, particularly on Robert Liston, British minister- 
plenipotentiary to the United States in 1796-1800. 

Professor Francis J. Bowman has returned to the University of 
Southern California after a year abroad, spent chiefly in Sweden. 

Among doctoral dissertations completed at the University of South- 
ern California was “The Influence of the Federal Bar upon the Inter- 
pretation of the Constitution by the Supreme Court under John 
Marshall,” by Russell Caldwell, done under the direction of Professor 
Frank H. Garver. 


General News and Comment 


The seventh annual conference on the teaching of American history 
under the auspices of the Institute of American History was held at 
Stanford University on August 6 and 7. The speakers and their subjects 
were Edgar E. Robinson, ‘““The Obligation of the Scholar to be a 
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Teacher;” Thomas A. Bailey, ‘““Russian-American Relations: Legend and 
Fact;” and John D. Hicks, “The Roots of American Radicalism.” Dis- 
cussion sections, presided over by George H. Knoles and John W. 
Caughey, were devoted to the questions “Has the American Concept 
of Democracy Changed in the Past Century?” and “Is a ‘California’ 
View of American History Developing in the Schools and Colleges of 
California?” Professor Robinson pointed out that the universities are 
not “doing the greatest job of all, the constant preparation of a stream 
of teachers. . . .” Professor Bailey called for a fuller and dispassionate 
study of Russian history and of Russian-American relations. Confer- 
ences on the teaching of American history have been held on the 
Stanford campus since 1942, when Professor Robinson, head of the 
Institute of American History and executive head of the department of 
history, invited California teachers to examine the status of American 
history. Graduate students, including members of Phi Alpha Theta, 
served on the committee on arrangements. 

The British Public Record Office has been authorized (July 1, 1948) 
to open for historical research the volumes of Foreign Office correspond- 
ence from 1885 to 1902. The year 1885 had been the latest date author- 
ized. In addition to the volumes of correspondence with British and 
foreign ambassadors, ministers, and consuls, there are separate volumes 
of correspondence on commercial affairs and on treaties. Four volumes 
of indexes have been printed. 


Obituaries 


Professor George Adrian Washburne, chairman of the department of 
history at the Ohio State University since 1938, died suddenly, May 11, 
having been stricken as he was about to address a meeting at the Colum- 
bus Gallery of Fine Arts. Born at Chillicothe, Ohio, August 29, 1884, 
he was a graduate of Ohio State, with M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
Columbia University. After some years of teaching in high school, he 
became an assistant professor in 1918 at Ohio State, where he continued 
to teach until his death, having become a full professor in 1927. He was 
widely known in Ohio as a speaker on European affairs and was the 
author of Imperial Control of the Administration of Justice in the Thir- 
teen American Colonies (New York, 1923). 

Professor Theodore Calvin Pease, head of the department of history 
at the University of Illinois since 1942, died suddenly on August 11 at 
the age of sixty. He had been a member of the department since he 
received the doctorate at the University of Chicago in 1914. From 1920 
to 1939 he was editor of the Illinois Historical Collections of the Illinois 
State Historical Library; since 1939 he had been director of the Illinois 
Historical Survey. He was one of the organizers of the Society of Ameri- 
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can Archivists and was editor of its journal, The American Archivist. 
His publications were chiefly in Illinois history, ranging from County 
Archives of Illinois (1915) to Illinois on the Eve of the Seven Years’ 
War, 1747-1755 (1940, with Ernestine Jenison), but he had also pub- 
lished The Leveller Movement (1917), and one of his most popular 
courses covered the field of English and American Puritanism. Professor 
Pease was a native of Cassopolis, Michigan. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


September 13, 1948. 
10 THE EDITOR OF THE HISTORIAN: 

In the Spring issue, 1948, of the HisTor1AN there was an article by 
George W. Kyte containing an expression which I believe to be unfor- 
tunate. I object to the practice of referring to George Washington et al. 
as “rebels.” I am far from believing that the function of history is to 
produce patriots, but I do insist that it is the function of the historian 
to convey the truth — by implication and connotation as well as by out- 
right statement. I feel that the use of the word rebel carries a most 
unfavorable connotation in this instance; I likewise believe that writers 
who use it in that matter do not use it in referring to those on the side 
of William and Mary and the Whigs in 1688, nor when referring to those 
who “made” the French Revolution, to mention but two instances where 
men sought to effect “‘the dissolution of the government” to use Locke’s 
words. I would like to repeat that I believe that the historian must exer- 
cise the utmost care at all times to insure that the overtones as well as 
the fundamentals are as correct as is humanly possible, and not be con- 
tent with merely calling a spade a shovel. 

Very truly yours, DonaLp TILTON 
Rhode Island State College 

October 5, 1948 
10 THE EDITOR OF THE HISTORIAN: 

It was a pleasure to read Professor Tilton’s letter. I felt rather 
flattered to find that my humble efforts in writing the article “Plans 
for Reconquest of the Rebellious Colonies in America” had aroused 
Professor Tilton’s interest to the point where he had taken the trouble 
to compose a careful criticism of certain terminology in it. 

I gather that Professor Tilton has no quarrel with my conclusions 
concerning the efforts made by American Loyalists to help the British 
amies in their efforts to suppress the “rebels” during the American 
Revolutionary War. He does, however, have serious objection to my 
use of the words “rebel,” “rebellion,” “revolution,” and the like. 

It would seem to me that Professor Tilton and I must have different 
meanings in mind when we use the word “rebel.” If we could sit down 
together, over a cup of coffee in a congenial atmosphere, I have no doubt 
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that we would soon arrive at a happy understanding as to the meaning 
of the word “rebel.” Perhaps Professor Tilton would soon convince me 
that I should use the word “patriot,” or some other word, rather than 
the word “rebel” to describe those Americans who fought to gain inde. 
pendence from British rule. 

I used the terms “loyalist,” “loyal American,” or “tory” to indicate 
those Americans who fought for, aided, or sympathized with, the British 
authorities. Since “rebel” seemed to me to be an appropriate term for 
those Americans who were attempting to overthrow the British colonial 
regime in America, I used the term without meaning to imply that the 
“rebels” were outlaws, scoundrels, or misguided persons. Contemporary 
British writers usually referred to their opponents in America as “rebels’ 
or “dis-affected persons.” As the British used those terms, they meant 
by them that the “rebels” were rascals, traitors, or misguided persons 
But, the term “rebel” does not always, or necessarily, carry any connota 
tion of rascality. I used the term “rebel” simply to denote those persons 
who were attempting to overthrow the form of government under which 
they had lived up to 1775- 76. John Locke, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Abraham Lincoln have long since pointed out that rebellion, or revolu- 
tion, is necessary, and desirable, under certain circumstances. If I may 
be permitted to follow the lead of Locke and Jefferson, then the terms 
“rebel” or “revolutionist” may be used as terms of praise and honor, 
upon occasion. Therefore, I do not think that I have maligned George 
Washington and his followers by referring to them as “rebels.” 

It occurred to me to use the word “patriot,” in place of “rebel,” but 
I refrained from referring to the American revolutionists as ‘“‘patriots’ 
for fear that it would follow that the American Loyalists were the op 
posite of patriots, that is, unpatriotic, disloyal, or traitorous persons. 
Actually, there was patriotism on both sides. Rebels and Loyalists alike 
were fighting for what appeared to each to be the just, the right, the 
patriotic cause. Hence, I feared that I might be appearing to condemn 
utterly the Loyalists by calling their foes the Patriots. Indeed, such use 
of the term “patriot” might have led me one step further, until I had 
been forced to rename the American Revolution, calling it, let us say, 
“The Patriotic Uprising.” Rather than entangle myself in such a web, 
I chose to use such words as “rebel” and “rebellion” throughout my 
article, with the hope that their use would not be interpreted to mean 
condemnation of the cause for which George Washington and his men 
made such heroic sacrifices. 

If Professor Tilton still feels that the word “rebel” is a term of 


opprobrium, I will most assuredly welcome his suggestions as to what 
terms should be used in its place. 
Sincerely yours, 


Lehigh University Grorce W. KytE 
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New Members:* 


Alpha (University of Arkansas), December 4, 1947: Kempner Rouse 
Scott, Bettie Harris Layne, Hal Dean Lockman, Jr., William H. Hatcher, 
Robert K. Sutton, William O. Penrose, Boyd C. Shafer, John Chris- 
topher Stevens, G. F. D. Jennings, Jerry Neil, James J. Hudson, William 
E. De Caulp, John Wesley Grissom, Jr., Carl F. Frear, Jr., Clifton L. 
Meador. 

April 1, 1948: Philip Flum, Anne Louise Peterson, Carol Davidson, 
Lawrence Oswald, Jr., Wayne Boyce, William Shaw Andrews, Vincent 
Carl DeMaio, Grayson Lynn Kuehnert, Gerald P. Brown, Marvin D. 
Johnson, Jr., Suzanne A. Allison, William K. Ball, Harold H. Hudson, 
Barbara Leone Rose. 

Beta (University of Pittsburgh), July 21, 1948: Walter R. Wineman. 

Gamma (University of Pennsylvania), May 18, 1948: Edward Anthony 
Anderson, Richard B. Barlow, Jane W. Barager, Anne Drue Brownback, 
Joyce Fay Christianson, Dorothea D. Dana, Nancy Winan Fields, Walter 
Fisher, Forrest W. Frease, Joseph Hudson Hall, III, Carl B. Hoffman, 
Edward Brunswick Holloway, Edwin K. Lucas, Crozer F. Martin, John 
Snowden Renninger, Leonard C. Wagner, Annette Woolwich. 

Delta (Florida State College for Women), May 28, 1948: Mary Pitt- 
man Robison, Mamie Ruth Bradley, Esther Rasmussen. 

Epsilon (University of Illinois), June 8, 1948: Richard E. Sullivan, 
Hilda Kelley, Claude Edwin Fike, Jr., Mary Ann Diller, Edward C. 
Goodnight, Melvin J. Mateyka, F. Duane Rose, George Pasti, Jr., Don- 
ald Fred Tingley, Louise Burnham Dunbar, Natalia M. Belting, Nelson 
Francis Norman, Charles Edward Nowell. 

October 18, 1948: Ralph J. Roske, Marion Sleeser Causey, Walter 
Norman Breymann, Robert G. Bone, Frederick C. Dietz, Robert William 
Cryder, Lavern M. Hamand, Wilbert Louis Hemeyer, Gilbert C. Kohlen- 
berg, Loraine B. Pabst, John B. Sirich, George Winston Smith, Robert 
A. Smith, Raymond Phineas Stearns, Robert M. Sutton, Joseph Ward 
Swain, Dorris W. Wilton, Chester G. Starr, Jr., Fred S. Rodkey. 

Zeta (Ohio State University), June 4, 1948: Mildred Chaffee Beck- 
with, David W. Martin, Harry Wilcox Pfanz, Paul L. Adams, Roy D. 
Adkins, Jr., Paul H. Bassett, C. King Braclow, Byron L. Burnett, Jr., 
Norman H. Dohn, George Hargraves, Jean Lois Heinz, Mary Esther 
Hudson, Richard H. Kerbs, William Peter Kaldis, James Melvin 
Kuszmaul, Eugene H. Roseboom, Jr., Fred J. Stefano, William L. Young, 
Miriam Wood, Donald M. Wetzel, Charles R. Veeck. 

Eta (Southern Methodist University), April 4, 1948: William L. 


* Names of new members initiated since the summer of 1948 will 
be included in a later list. 
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Keller, Edward Elmer Blount, Kenneth F. Neighbours, Paul R. Beach, 
Jack Rivers Strauss, Rose George Bludworth, John Sherman Long, 
Wyndall R. Johnson, William F. Hanchett, Jr., Margaret Nancy Dowl- 
ing, Casimira Sanchez, James Cardwell Harvey, Gerald Wester Chap. 
man, Ruth Naomi Harp, Eugene James Hunter, Floylee Hunter. 

Iota (Colorado State College of Education), May 20, 1948: Louis 
Edward Hanson, Clay Richard Apple, Jr., Robert H. Sheridan, Betty 
Jean Nicholson. 

July 29, 1948: Juanita Y. Craig, Irma Louise Evans, Lawrence P. 
Corsa, Lola V. Sims, Maynard Archer Olson. 

Kappa (Muhlenberg College), November 6, 1947: Alfred Gemmell. 

March g1, 1948: Louis G. Prisnock, Joseph P. Harakal, Joseph 
Fleischmann, Richard H. Erb, Frederico A. C. Wisznat, Sheldon B. 
Benscoter, Robert Blanck, Kenneth W. Keiter. 

Lambda (Kansas State Teachers College), March 17, 1948: Theodore 
C. Huffman, Emil W. Marse, Marcella Jean Jack, Lois Roberta Martin, 
Virginia Lee Wimmer, John Paul Hudson, Richard Daly Voight, 
Edwin J. Walbourn, Jr., Betty Loar. 

July 13, 1948: Charles Leonard Brown, Pharis Kistler, Donald J. 
Heskett, Charles M. Barnes, Juan Fugate, Meredith H. Miller. 

Mu (Arkansas State Teachers College), May 18, 1948: Margaret 
Morrison White, Marvin F. Stevenson, Eulios C. S. Reid, Mildred L. 
Jordan, Lloyd P. Cox. 

July 20, 1948: George Anthony Cantrell. 

Nu (Oklahoma A. & M. College), May 19, 1948: Jo Ann Wiles, Elea- 
nor Jeanne Mauzy, Alfred Levin, LeRoy Henry Fischer, Leonard E. 
Dunn, E. Foster Dowell, Guy R. Donnell, Jack Cecil Day, Edward 
Marshall Anthis. 

Xi (University of Southern California), January 17, 1948: W. B. 
Sanders, Catharine Eugenia Adams, Jose Manuel Topete, Kent Clifford 
Redmond, Mary D. Condon, Harold Oliver McCumber, Walter Charles 
Mackett, James Grogory McAree, George W. Kalionzes, Patricia Kath- 
leen Spear, John J. Harter, Fanny Kyriax, E. Conway Holmes, Theo- 
dore M. Lermen, Ernest Wichman Thacker. 

May 15, 1948: Jack W. Bates, Roger Battie, Carl A. Bauer, Evelyn 
F. Birch, Donna June Carson, J. Russell Davis, Jean Kleinschmidt 
Didier, Lertis B. Ellett, Norman Fertig, Demetrius Fortakoff, Gordon 
Gray, Harry Hasekian, Richard J. Hughlett, Arthur Kooker, Clara 
M. Lauderdale, William S. Leinberger, Jr., Donald H. McGill, Abigail 
C. T. Moffett, Daniel M. Pass, Howard Jack Pollman, Lionel U. Ridout, 
Alex Rudoff, Ceretta Ryan, Dale P. Sepin, Donald L. Stillman, Rex 
Warren Thrasher, Homer K. West, Harlan D. Willey, Robert Lewis 
Williams, Jr., Sister Mary Louise Krug. 


July 16, 1948: Robert S. Spilo, Juel Jackson, Lowell D. Jackson, 
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Victor A. Moon, Annie Wood Saner, Frank R. Martinez, Ivan L. Coe, 
Robert S. Hamilton, Jr., R. N. Walton, Earl W. Smyth, Ernest William 
Toy, Jr., Beverly Frances Cruse, Ralph Mullen. 

Pi (Louisiana State Normal College), April 5, 1948: Johnnie M. 
Bankens, Jr., Clyde M. Dostick, Jr., William L. Bradford, Katherine 
Hawkins, Frances Elouise Sanders. 

Rho (Southeastern State College), May 7, 1948: Melba James, Jack 
Melton Carter, Mrs. Ben A. Shaver, Harry Eugene Glenn. 

Sigma (University of New Mexico), May 20, 1948: Mary H. Adler, 
Margaret Arnot, William C. Arntz, Robert L. Barrett, J. O. Baylen, 
Mildred Faris, Caroline Farnsworth, Francis E. Gaus, Jr., Colleen 
Hogan, Starr Jenkins, Ruth Miller, Charles McNulty, Katherine F. 
Nutt, Mary Elizabeth Pilkington, Seymour S. Rovner, Ruth Rosenzweig, 
Oliver E. Payne, Agustin Rodriguez, John W. Weatherford, Robert 
E. Glass. 

Upsilon (Waynesburg College), March 17, 1948: Alice McDevitt, 
William M. Ritts, Sarah Aldine Canan, Elizabeth Hoffman Morton, 
Mary Matilda Prigg, William H. Irvine, Dorothy Mae Brandle, Eileen 
F. Galiley, Ellwood Hench Crick. 

Phi (University of Minnesota), February 4, 1948: Park H. Irvine, 
Marion Jean McDonald. 

Chi (University of California), May 18, 1948: Elizabeth Kelly Bauer, 
Gwendolin Ballantine Cobb, Earl Vernon Akin, Edward Delos Beechert, 
}r., Sherwood D. Burgess, Roslyn Cooperman, Stanley R. Davison, 
Paul Gabriel DeGroote, Richard H. Dillon, Marjorie Claire Estill, 
Benjamin A. Frankel, Herman Bernard Fredman, Helen Blom Gray, 
Sister Gertrude Mary Gray, Reata M. Hambuechen, Robert Charles 
Hennecke, Frank W. Ikle, Lowell W. Jackson, Robert B. Leard, Albert 
D. Lewis, Arthur E. Link, John Motlow, Claire H. Nunan, Rolf W. 
Ordal, Beverly Winzler Peterson, John Leddy Phelan, Eva Casto Pink- 
erton, Nero Pruitt, B. Grant Pugh, Joseph D. Rubinstein, William F. 
Shepard, Irene Tours, Louis Peter Warsh, Quentin C. Watts, Louise 
Adele Weidberg, Edward Staniford. 

Psi (Kent State University), May 24, 1948: George W. Beazel, Mar- 
vin Goer, Robert Blaze Arko, Joyce Diane Marshall, Arlo D. Plough, 
Henry Stanley Yablonski, Alvin Bork, Josephine Grant Douglass, Joseph 
Appleby, Jr., Maury Davison Baker, Jr., Louis Sordian, Charles W. 
Bennington, Robert H. Archer, Irving C. Pertman, John D. Popa, 
Phillip Raymond Shriver. 

Omega (Gettysburg College), March 15, 1948: Laun Cummins 
Smith, Jr., Carolyn J. Blocher, Richard Reese Schantz. 

Alpha Alpha (Lehigh University), November 13, 1947: Allen R. 
Phillips, Clarence Illingworth Pearsall, James D. Mack, George T. Peck. 

April 15, 1948: Vincent P. Frisoli, Donald J. Wareck, James E. 
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Adams, Otho Jennings, Eugene Bennett Gallagher, Edward Whitehill 
Rosenbaum, William Joseph Matysek, Richard Northrup Roloff, Rich. 
ard W. Spalding, Norman Hartley Hughes, Robert A. Bream. 

Alpha Beta (College of Wooster), February 19, 1948: Patricia W. 
Ewing, Miriam Fleischer, Marjorie A. Macker, Edgar Arther Towne. 

Alpha Delta (Marquette University), April 25, 1948: Frank Thomas 
Lee, Harold R. Cox, Robert N. Bee, Norbert Ralph Sherman, Mark L. 
Sanders, Norma Rose Schnell, Jane Dutton, Alfons Joseph Beitzinger. 

Alpha Epsilon (Southeast Missouri State Teachers College), May 4, 
1948: Cecil Freeman Marshall, Glenn A. McConkey, Norman Henry 
Kirby, Stephen Nathaniel Limbaugh, Gayle Simmons, Eugene S. Heit. 
man, Virginia Rose Foerstel, Charles D. Butler. 

Alpha Zeta (John B. Stetson University), March 31, 1948: Hazel 
Willie Asbell, Donald A. Burroughs, Alba C. Chance, Frederick B. 
Chance, Francis P. Fitzpatrick, Barry R. Gaventa, Robert Edward 
Hensley, Charles R. Hillman, Carolyn M. Price, Steve Stratford, John 
Richard Wood. 

March 31, 1948: Hugh Thomas McKinley. 

Alpha Eta (Upsala College), April 20, 1948: Paula Marie Anderson, 
Evold B. Lawson, Herman Kaspar, Richard F. Novak, Lenore Marjorie 
Weiss. 

Alpha Theta (Hofstra College), April 23, 1948: Clifford G. Patterson, 
Irma C. Locke, John J. Murphy, Guy Stern, George Morton Baldwin, 
M. Patricia Connors, Albert Benjamin, Franklin George Jansen, Jr. 

June 1, 1948: John T. Liell. 

Alpha Iota (University of Nevada), November 6, 1947: Vivian Davis, 
Kay Sterling, Gene Donaldson, William Raggio, S. M. Vinocour, Carl 
W. Leisure, John R. Miller. 

March 17, 1948: Jeanne McBride, Jack Spirig, Jack Bernard, Huling 
Ussery, Linford Riley, Orville Holderman, Lyle Kim Creed, Rose Marie 
Faul, Carol Anderson. 

May 28, 1948: R. Guild Gray, Jane McTavish, Moray Black. 

Alpha Kappa (University of Toledo), April 2, 1948: Jay C. Fryman, 
Theodore Gibowski, Margaret M. Miller, Harold M. Peele, Alton L. 
Raygor, Ruth Price, Charles Seim, Jr. 

Alpha Lambda (North Texas State Teachers College), August 17, 
1948: Oletha Brannan, J. Stephen Cottrelle, Jr., Merle F. Nelson, 
Connie Vinson Pietsch, Claude E. Speake, Kimbrough Williams. 

Alpha Mu (College of the City of New York), May 29, 1948: Bernard 
Klempner, Edward B. Katz, Alexander M. Schindler, David Joseph Fox, 
Alfred Manuel Gollin, Richard A. Penkava, Seymour Himmelstein, 
Marvin D. Bernstein, S. Willis Eudy, Samuel Schafler, Peter Paulson. 

Alpha Nu (Henderson State Teachers College), May 12, 1948: Leda 
O. Graves, Edward B. Daugherty, Irene Callaway, Opal R. Williams. 

Alpha Xi (Westminster College), April 24, 1948: John A. Vandling, 
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Jean Marie Basher, Robert Addison O'Melia, Norma June Hall, John 
Wallis Creighton, Hazel L. Guy, Peter LeRoy Moran, Lois A. Kolb. 

Alpha Omicron (University of Kansas), March 18, 1948: Mary Jo 
Wilson, Gracia Jane Ward, Mary Varner, Lillian Tuttle, Eva Lucila 
Tanner, Helen Josephine Scamell, Harned Rathgeber, Mary Katherine 
Paige, Shirley Leitch Neff, Olive R. Moses, Leonard C. Menzie, James 
§. Masters, Nancy Jane Love, George W. Holland III, Peggy Graber, 
George H. Fadenrecht, Nancy Johanna Dille, Charlotte Susan Boyle, 
Peggy H. Bellamy, Harold Rathgeber. 

Alpha Pi (Augustana College), April 22, 1948: Miriam Mayback, 
William Edmondson, Jack Selser. 

Alpha Sigma (Washington and Jefferson College), March 19, 1948: 
Williams McLean Mitchell, Walter S. Sanderlin, Stanley Elliott Seigel, 
Robert Wayne, John Marshall Ayres, Daniel Lee Towler. 

Alpha Tau (Winthrop College), May 13, 1948: Catherine Lucas 
Roof, Barbara Stephenson, Virginia Jackson, Frances Gregg. 

Alpha Upsilon (Temple University), January 13, 1948: Frank S. Pos- 
wistle, Ida S. Fraimow, Stephen Wagner, Herbert F. Kolsoy, Matthew 
§. Santangelo, Irving Sandler, Arthur Stern, Samuel Kaufman, Herbert 
F. Kolsby. 

Alpha Phi (Michigan State College), May 17, 1948: Robert Brown, 
John Manning, Jack A. Clarke, Charles L. Demorest, Norene V. Jones, 
Chauncey Schumacher, Richard H. Barton, Winifred B. Brouwer, John 
North, Byron Reetz, Richard M. Irwin, Jack R. Rombouts, George L. 
Baer, John H. Reinoehl, Barbara Lee Roth, John G. Brummer, Benja- 
min Crossley, Geraldine Dexter, John Edwards, Warren Erikson, Jac- 
queline Gelzer, Marcia J. Guilford. 

Alpha Psi (Muskingum College), May 31, 1948: Robert M. Warner, 
James W. White, Robert F. Wright. 

Beta Alpha (University of Texas), February 13, 1948: A. Dane 
Bowen, Jr. ; 

Beta Beta (Stanford University), June 28, 1948: Elisabeth G. Bennett, 
Robert J. C. Butow, Lawrence M. Connell, Frances Nadia Ewy, Michael 
O'Hara Lavin, Richard Thomas Loomis, Harris I. Martin, Clarence 
F. McIntosh, Virginia Evelyn Ottini, Werner Warmbruun, George J. 
Young. 

Beta Gamma (William Jewell College), May 13, 1948: Dean H. Lewis, 
Tom E. Bray. 

Beta Delta (University of Puerto Rico): Sebastian Gonzalez Garcia, 
Rafael W. Ramirez, Aida Raquel Caro Costas, Dolores Aneses, Antonio 
Rivera, Labor Gomez, Luis M. Diaz Soler, Reece Bothwell, Jose A. 
Gautier, Ricardo E. Alegria, George Bothwell, Sigifredo Martinez 
Gonzalez, Pedro A. Sifre Franco, Jose A. Liceaga Valldejuli. 

Beta Epsilon (University of Colorado), April 16, 1948: Minnie G. 
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Bereuffy, Percy Stanley Fritz, Richard M. Adams, Martha Brainard, 
Dudley T. Cornish, Frances M. Dotzour, Paul F. Gerhard, Robert 
Harrison, James W. Moran, Charles C. Onion, Daniel M. Roche, Clark 
C. Spence, Donald M. Zahn, William R. Harrison. 

May 26, 1948: James G. Allen, Percy Buchanan, James Charles 
Carey, Beth Carlson, Colin Brumitt Goodykoontz, Knut Thorsheim 
Gundersen, Nancy Britton Herzik, John Newbold Hough, Virginia 
Lois King, Frederic Ramsell Morath, Mary Ann Neff, Clara V. Nelms, 
Olaf Severn Olsen, Betty Jean Phelps, Marshall K. Powers, R. John 
Rath, Robert S. Simpson. 

August 18, 1948: Clifford Clinton Hill, Earl Swisher, Claude Levy, 
John Wesley Klousia, Eugene Kimbark MacColl, Cecil H. McVey, Paul 
W. Morrison, Roland C. Smith, Russell Donald Smoot, Esther Spain- 
hower, Howard Parks Baker, Miriam Alice Alcorn, Richard A. Bart- 
lett, Allen Breck, Otis T. Church, V. R. Easterling, Mary A. Ensor, 
Dwain T. Ervin, Vernon E. Hektner, William L. Wrigg. 

Beta Zeta (Otterbein College), April 20, 1948: Karl Farnlacher, Carl 
M. Becker, Donald M. Stearns, Teddy B. Barton, Albert C. Brooks, 
Joseph B. Coughlin, Wilford L. Ogle, Daniel R. Corcoran, James A. 
Tressler, Joseph H. Turgeon, III, Charles H. Hodson, Alzo P. Rosselot. 

May 25, 1948: Roselyn Ann Dalcher, James A. Fife, Jr., Glenn F. 
Fuller, Harold E. Hamilton, Lloyd B. Harmon, Harold W. Harris, 
J. Burr Hughes, Don Max Kohler, Raymond Lee Mull, Gerald Edwin 
Ridinger, Arthur L. Schultz, John A. Smith, Frances Queen Touby, 
Herman J. Weber, Elsley K. Witt, Calvin G. Wolfe, John Davidson 
Lyter, Mary Rose Schaffner, Kenneth Paul, Vernon Pack. 

Beta Eta (Columbia College), April 19, 1948: G. Elliott Hatfield, 
Ruth Lee Cooley, Betty Ruth Ayer, Betty Bates, Alma Easterling, Mary 
Louise Eastman, Mary E. Finley, Betty Jean Ford, Alice Beth Gunter, 
Margery Hughes, Betty Jean Player, Mary Anne Reed, Sally Rice, Alice 
Ann Springs, Rebecca Wise. 

Beta Theta (Franklin and Marshall College), April 27, 1948: George 
M. Bailey, Emmett C. Boyle, Jr., Herbert R. Herington, C. Richard 
Beam, J. Richard Gladfelter, Frederic S. Klein, H. M. J. Klein, Howard 
L. Klopp, Robert D. Pitcher, Howard R. Reidenbaugh, Jr., Dean F. 
Ritzman, Andrew M. Rouse, William S. Rump, Edward Selkow, John 
M. Shreiner, Otis Good Shull, J. Robert Snavely, Harvey Lee Stern, 
William Toth, Edward T. Wireback, Anthony Clemente, Landis R. 
Heller, Jr., Howard T. Wireback, Greg Denison Breitegen, Jr. 

Beta Iota (Brigham Young University), April 28, 1948: Christen Jen- 
sen, Stewart Grow, Ross B. Denham, Vern H. Jensen, Russel B. 
Swenson, George M. Addy, James W. Dunn, Lincoln Clyde MacKay, 
Maurine Romney, Odell Scott, Lawrence R. Slack, Caroline Stucki, 
James Ira Young, Reinhold K. Pawlowski. 
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May 19, 1948: Harry Dees, Rondo S. Harmon, Glenn Fowler Ovard, 
Bert Woodland Marley. 

Beta Kappa (San Diego State College), May 10, 1948: A. P. Nasatir, 
John E. Merrill, Katherine E. Ragen, Kramer J. Rohfleisch, Donald S. 
Barnhart, Emmett V. Cavanaugh, Ben F. Dixon, James M. Fletcher, 
Loren S. Hover, John N. Kelley, Herbert J. Nelson, Edward W. Randall, 
Warren C. Reid, Gordon A. Shields, Lewis B. Lesley, Clarence C. 
Osborn, Tully E. Warren, Ralph Thomas Erro. 

Beta Lambda (San José State College), May 14, 1948: Olive Kuntz 
Gilliam, Frederick Edward Graham, George G. Bruntz, Dudley Thomas 
Moorhead, Bernice Brooks Tompkins, Mildred Gentry Winters, John 
A. Gilbert, Gladys H. Waldron, Edward A. Hornig, Cyril Bryner, Leo 
P. Kibby, Thomas E. Malone, Bruce Irving Lepper, George W. Milias, 
Thomas Simon Marshall, Jo Ann A. Smith, Oliver W. Osborn, Jacque- 
line Tone Townsend, Walter Robert Eastman, John A. Gothberg, 
Milton Michael Spinner. 

Beta Mu (University of Richmond), May 16, 1948: Ralph C. Mc- 
Danel, Spencer D. Albright, Millard K. Bushong, George S. Graham, 
John R. Belcher, William B. Luck, William G. Bowdler, William T. 
Lane, Alfred Percy Gates, Harold W. Tribble, Jr., Reid M. Spencer, 
Cleveland E. Hall, Gerald A. Harbaugh, Wayland Horace Jones, Laurie 
Pitts Jones. 

June 3, 1948: Carolyn Bonham, Sarah Ruth Brenner, Rosamond 
G. Calhoun, Jacquelyn Marie Cunningham, Katherine Jeanne Decker, 
Thomas Sterling Dunn, Jr., Betty Goode Hardin, Elizabeth-Lugenia 
Horne, Georgia Kilpatrick, Wilma Eldridge Lum, Arline Moore, Jessica 
W. Niblet, Eleanor Lucia Pitts, Mitzi Verra. 

Beta Nu (Davis and Elkins College), May 17, 1948: George D. Mc- 
Neill, Harriet H. Shoen, Wayne W. Erickson, Mary Astorino, Richard 
Basil Buchanan, Troy Wayne Cox, Robert Spencer Denison, Manucher 
Goodarzi, Thomas Ralph Haught, Jr., Charles Loren Hoffman, Harry 
Leon Holton, John B. Leary, Arden Monroe Reynolds, Mary Carolyn 
Shiflet, Norma Alice Swing, J. Floyd Strader, Richard C. Winterhoff. 

Beta Xi (Lafayette College), May 19, 1948: Edwin B. Coddington, W. 
Edward Brown, E. P. Chase, Albert W. Genderien, Lewis E. Bender, 
Charles Stanley Felver, William E. Greenip, Theodore Kling, Jr., Wil- 
liam B. Marx, II, William R. Nixon, Monard G. Sanford, Robert O. 
Wallace. 


Beta Omicron (University of Alabama), June 5, 1948: A. B. Moore, 
Bernerd C. Weber, Ann Brooking Adams, Gwendolyn Adele Anders, 
Robert C. Cooley, Albert Neal Fitts, Charles William Fleming, Robert 
0. Hamilton, Joyce Jackson, James Louis Klinefelter, John Irving 
Lumpkin, Warren Gilbert Peck, Wilkes Coleman Robinson, Thomas 
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M. Seale, Jr., Bernard Sternsher, William H. Stockdale, Clanton W. 
Williams, Warren Smith, John F. Ramsey, Mary Glenn Mason, Mar. 
garet Ann Mulkey. 

Beta Pi (Georgetown University), June 6, 1948: Tibor Kerekes, 
Charles C. Tansill, Joseph T. Durkin, S.J., Olgerd P. Sherbowitz-Wetzer, 
Daniel E. Power, S.J., Walter W. J. Wilkinson, Frederic Taylor Peck, 
Jr.. Anthony L. Milnar, James H. Bailey, C. Joseph Bernardo, Dean 
E. Brundage, John J. Carrigg, Dorothy Angela Conroy, Richard Grigg, 
Lloyd Eugene Hedberg, Jack D. Ishii, John E. Bachman, William J. 
Craighead, Jr., Raymond J. Fetzner, Jr., Paul Francis Gavaghan, John 
H. King, Francis A. Madden, Jr., Charles A. Napier, Charles L. Palms, 
Henry W. Satchwell. 
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